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CHANTREY’'S STATUE OF WASHINGTON, NOW IN THE STATE HOUSE AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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CHANTREY’S WASHINGTON. 


As the 22d of February once more recurs, we 

take pleasure in recalling the character of Washing- 
ton to our readers by publishing on the preceding 
page the famous statue of the Great Man by Chan- 
trey. 
The statue was ordered bv the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and executed by F. Chantrey, an English 
sculptor, at a cost of #10,0/0. It stands in a vesti- 
bule erected to receive it on the tirst floor of the 
State House, in Bo-tou. It is colossal, standing 
nearly eight feet high, and represents the Chief 
wrapped in the folds of his military cloak in the act 
of stepping from his tent. As an effort to render 
the figure of a modern military chieftain classical 
without clothing it in the antique costume, it must 
be pronounced a perfect success. The likeness was 
taken from Stuart's painting, and conveys to the 
mind an impression of Washington as the Pater 
Patrie rather than as the Commander-in-chief or 
President. Indeed the scroll in the right hand, in 
connection with the cloak wrapped about the figure, 
seems to indicate the intention on the part of the 
artist to embody all his attributes of Statesman, 
Warrior, and Sage. - As a specimen of workman- 
ship it is undoubtedly the first in this country. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, 23, 1861. 
— 
THE SUGAR QUESTION. 
HE secession of Louisiana and the recent 
| distress in the sugar trade at Havana and 
New York are naturally leading to some spec- 
ulation with regard to the future of the sugar 
trade. 

It has been assumed that the civilized world 
consume each year about 1,600,000 tons of 
sugar—which are derived mainly from the West 
Indies, the Southern States of this Union, the 
Mauritius, British India, and Brazil. Over 
one-third of the total amount comes from the 
West Indies. One-fifth of the total amount is 
derived from Asia and the islands adjacent. 
Another fifth—which includes sorghum and ma- 
ple sugar—is obtained from the United States, 
One-eighth of the a consists of beet- 
root sugar, raised in France, Germany. Belgi- 
um, ete. These figures, it need hardly be ob- 
served, claim to be nothing more than a rough 
average. Nothing is more fluctuating than the 
sugar crop, especially in our Southern States. 
In 1853, Louisiana produced 495,156,000 pounds 
of sugar; in 1856, only 81,373,000; in Is60, 
about 275,000,000 pounds. But as an average, 
the above proportion is believed to be generally 
accurate. 

The consumption of sugar is distributed very 
differently from its production. France pro- 
duces more sugar than it consumes,-though it 
is a large importer of tropical sugars. ‘The 
United States consume nearly one-third more 
sugar than they produce. Assuming 1,600,000 
tons to be the annual: consumption of the civil- 
ized world, the following table will convey a 
rough idea of the relative consumption and pro- 
duction of certain leading countries: 


DisteirvTion oF 1,600,000 Toxs or SUGAR PRODUCED 
AND CONSUMED ANNUALLY IN TUE CIVILIZED Wor.p. 


Consumption. Production. 
The United States.......... 250, 000 
420,000 None 
15,000 620,000 
12,100 325,000 
ccc cease 10,000 100,000 
Continental Europe......... (HO) 25,0") 
Other countries ....... 5,4) 

1,600,000 1,600,000 


Nothing is more fluctuating than the produc- 
tion of sugar, except its consumption. No trade 
feels the approach of hard times so quickly as 
the sugar trade. It is the first thing the poor 
man deprives himself of, when in distress. Sug- 
ar is the basis of thousands of luxuries which 
the rich cease to consume when they are em- 
barrassed in business. In an early number of 
this journal we showed, from the trade returns, 
that the people of the United States, during the 
troubles of 1857, were reducing their consump- 
tion of sugar. ‘The reports of the sugar trade 
indicate the same thing now. Sugar is now 
selling at a lower price than during the hardest 
times of November and December last. Our 
average consumption, which is set down by stat- 
ists at 40 pounds per head per annun, is not 
larger than 25’ pounds per head at present. 

Under the present tariff, which was enacted 
in 1857, foreign sugar pays a duty of 24 per 
cent. in this country. The Louisiana planters 
have always stated that without this duty they 
could not grow sugar profitably. It is now pro- 
posed to reduce the duty say to twelve per cent. 
Should this be done, and should the cultivation 
of sugar in Louisiana be abandoned for the cul- 
tivation of cotton, the annual product of the 
cane, in the civilized world, will be diminished 
by one-sixteenth. Whether this will produce 
any effect on the price remains to be seen. 

The world contains sugar-producing coun- 
tries which have never been considered in the 
reports of political economists. China is a very 
large producer of sugar, though thus far it has 
exported but little. It is possible that the 
changes which recent events are producing in 
the commercial relations between China and 
Europe and America may lead to an exporta- 
tion of Chinese sugar. 


THE NEW LOAN. 


Tue Sceretary of the Treasury has called for 
a new loan of #8,000,000, under the act passed 
on 8th inst. ‘The money is required to pay sol- 
diers, sailors, and others whose claims on the 
Government have accumulated to this large 
amount, and have been left unpaid for some 
time.{ The bonds are to be sixes, and are to run 
twenty vears. It is not supposed that the nego- 
tiation will be an advantageous one for the Gove 
ernment. It was proposed to obtain for the 
bonds the indorsement of the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Massachusetts ; 
and, thus fortified, it is supposed that they might 
have commanded par. ‘This proposal was de- 
feated, however, by the objections of Mr. Gar- 
nett, of Virginia ; and the lean now stands upon 
its own merits. 


OUR, ARMY AND NAVY. 


Evrore is laughing pretty heartily at our 
army and navy arrangements in this country. 
They say that the late Lord Ellesmere, wh 
proclaimed that the United States was the mort 
warlike nation in the world, must have been a 
Wag. Of late, it must be admitted, these cde- 
partments of our Government have not shone 
to advantage. 

Of our army, which numbers nearly 15,000 
effective men, not 1000 could be rallied by the 
Lieutenant-General commanding for the detense 
of Washington. There are not 80 at Fort Sam- 
ter, and less than 70 at Fort Pickens. ‘Then, 
the side-arms of our troops are far trom being 
equal to those of European soldiers. With all 
the bravery in the world, an American regiment 
could not stand against an English or a French 
regiment, simply because he latter are so much 
better armed. ‘This int rivrity ari-gs chietly 
from the operation of the aw of Congress tor- 
bidding the War Departme: * to purchase ** pat- 
ented” weapons. It has I» -n asserted by some 
journals that this law, whit was introduced by 
Ex-Senator Jefteyfon Davis vas part of a cun- 
spiracy to enfg@ble the Urired States army. 
This is a mist@ke. Senato: 
the measure to™head off a hi vish scheme for 
the purchase by Government © a quantity of 
arms patented bythe friend « 4 high official. 
Its passage almost led to a di | between him 
and the high official whom it ch kmated, But 
whatever the motive of the Ac sas, its effect 
is to deprive our army of the efi ctive weapons 
of modern warfare, and it shou: be amended 
so as enable the new Secretary o War tuo sup- 
ply these weapons to the troops. 

Again, as to eur Navy. Wheth 
may legitimately be imputed to t. 
Mr. Toucey, whose sands of politi 
so nearly run out, we can not say; ‘it certain 
it is that about one half the vessels the navy 
are unfit for service, and quite a num —:r of oth- 
ers are airing their sails in a subliniv: useless 
manner on the coast of China. 

Other nations are availing themselves of the 
discoveries of modern science to improve their 
navy. England and France have both been 
building scores of gun-boats, propelled by steam, 
drawing six to cight feet water, and carry- 
ing one, two, and three heavy guns. France 
has built a frigate, cased in iron, which no can- 
non-ball can damage, and has ordered ten more 
on the same modcl. 
er iron-cased frigate, as invulnerable as La 
Gloire, and a swifter ship; she, too, is about 
to build more such craft. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does not scem 
to conceive that naval science has made any 
progress inthe past ten years. Noone has even 
proposed the construction of an iron-cased ship 
here. 
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MOTLEY’S GREAT IIISTORY IN 
LIBRARIES. 


Tue New York Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion have purchased two hundred and fifty copies 
of Mot.ey’s History or Tur Unitep Netu- 
ERLANDS for their subscribers. And the Brook- 
lyn Mercantile Library Association have taken 
ten copies of the same work. ‘These are, so 
far as we are aware, the first instances of similar 
purchases by any circulating library in this coun- 
try. They indicate equal enterprise and sagac- 
ity on the part of our Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciations. 

In England circulating libraries frequently 
purchase five hundred copies of a popular book. 
Mudie, ‘the proprictor of the leading circulat- 
ing library in London, takes fifteen hundred 
copies of Mr. Motiry’s History. <A fewer 
number would not have answered his purpose. 
He has several thousand subscribers at a guinea 
a piece. For their guinea (say $5 12) these per- 
sons read every thing that is worth reading in 
the book literature of the day: more good books 
than a score of guineas would procure for them 
if expended annually in the purchase of books. 
But in order to retain these subscribers, Mudie 
must have a large number of copies of each 
popular work, so that each may have a chance 
of getting it for his week or fortnight. Hence 
the wholesale purchases above mentioned. 

Our mercantile and circulating libraries in 
this country have generally been content, hith- 
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Javis introduced ' 


England has built anoth-- 


| essary stay of judgment. 


erto, with purchasing two or three copies of a 
popular work, Hence their subscribers, after 
vainly waiting to get it from the library, have 
been compelled cither to purchase it for them- 
selves, or to do without it altogether. It is 
probable that the arrangement has been bene- 
ficial to publishers, who have thus sold more 
books to the public direetly than thes would 
otherwise have done. But it has manitestly 
been an injury to circulating Irbraries, and ts 
doubtless the chief cause of the embarrassment 
in which so many of them are chronically placed. 

The New York and Brooklyn Mercantile Li- 
braries have initiated the new phin in this coun- 
try: let us watch how it succeeds. 


We have*to thank Hon. Jous 
M.C., for public documents. 


LOUNGES. 
THE WistsT, BRIGHTEST, --— OF MANKIND 

Mis. Dixon's Personal History of 
Lord Bacen is a brilliant and fascinating took— 
an dimpassioned plea for a new trial—a masterds 
metion ty carry the great casc of the World against 
Verulam before the tinal Court of Appeals, the 
slow justice of manhind. That such a Ivrical 
burst of enthusiasingshould spring from recousdlite 
researches among the siate papers of England 
shows how profound the conviction of the author 
is, and how his arder net only survives research, 
but is fed by it until it kindles the reader—until 
the lea~t vou can say is, if Hepworth Dixon is net 
rigit, Hepworth Dixen ought te be right. He is 
a true knight putting bis in rest for the res- 
cue of injured fames, and tiltins valiantly with the 
most ancient and reverend prejudices. 

The name of Bacon has so long pointed th 
morals of misanthropes, and adorned the tales «f 
skeptics—it has been so doubly damned by the «lo- 
quence of Macaulay and the weight of Lord Canp- 
bell—that this plea for the reversion of attainder 
at first attracts by its novelty, and at last com- 
mands by its ability. It is peculiarly timely al<«, 
for it appears during the publication of what will 
doubtless be the final and standard edition of his 
works, edited by James Spedding, and reproduced 
in this country in the most fit and satisfactory 
form. And the effort establishes a doubt and nec- 
Hepworth Dixon, as 
junior counsel, makes this fervid opening arcu- 
ment, and James Spedding, with due gravity and 
elaboration, will close the case. 

‘The book teems with rapid, vivid glimpses of 
the most famous men and events of the most fa- 
mous period of English history. It is not a com- 
plete and continuous biography, but a presentation 
of the new facts, and the new lights upon old facts, 
which patient and later study has developed. It 
proves quite clearly in how many points Bacon has 
Leen misrepresented ; corrects the popular estimate 
of his relations with many conspicuous persons ; 
and establishes that, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, he was not a corrupt man. Of seven thou- 
sand judgments made by him as Lord Chancellor, 
not a hundred were set aside. 

Yet despite the glowing cloquence and, so far, 
the great success of his advocate, Bacon remains 
still cold, remote, statuesque; a man of imperial 
intellect, but not geniab, not a hero of the heart. 
It is perhaps the hard condition of a strictly intel- 
lectual habit. A great and wise reformer, a saga- 
cious philosopher, of pure morals, of elegant man- 
ners—all this he evidently was, but also a conform. 
ist, and a man to devise rather thantodo. Thus, 
in the ease of Peachum, who was put to the rack, 
the presence of Bacon at the torture has been often 
quoted as proof of his coldness and cruelty. Mr. 
Dixon flies tothe defense. What would you have ? 
he says, It was no more seriously doubted in 
Bacon's day that truth should be extorted by the 
torture than it is in ours that murderers should be 
hung. <A hundred years hence, he argues, it may 
be thoucht as monstrous that people were hung as 
we now think it that they were tortured. Every 
man must be measured by his time. 

Alino, Mr. Dixon; thereistheslip. Not‘ every 
man.”’ If every raan were to continue to approve 
and countenance hanging how could the next cen- 
tury possibly come to think it monstrous? It is 
only by some man’s having a conviction that it is 
wrong, and talking and acting upon that convic- 
tion, that public opinion willever be changed. But 
Bacon must have attended, says his advocate, or 
have resigned his office. Very likely; but what 
then? ‘The truth is, that there is no need of the 
argument. On this particular point Bacon was 
just like the other men of his time—neither better 
nor worse. ‘The argument doesn’t help him. In 
Scotland a hundred and more years ago teachers of 
youth used to secure convenient windows at public 
executions for the entertainment and instruction 
of their pupils. ‘Tender-hearted pupils would have 
staid away, and as they became men would have 
perhaps reasoned out a reform. Those who were 
not especially tender-hearted would have accepted 
the universal habit, and have thought of it no more. 
They could not be reproached with peculiar cruelty, 
but that is all. 2 

Bacon was intellectual and politically ambitious. 
He loved power and place. 
public welfare, and steadily pursued it.- But he 
was a political philosopher, by Mr. Dixon's own 
showing, rather than a great statesman. He served 
a little and mean master, and was politically ruined 
by little and mean men. Let it be enough, as we 
close this bright and fiery book, that he was not 
little and mean himself. 

BREAKING UP. 
Ir was very clear that the river might break up 


at any moment; for although, on Thursday night, 
at Albany, the mercury marked twenty-nine de- 


Ile saw serenely the» 
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4 ], 
grees below zero, Monday morning broke soft aya 
warm, anl a penetrating rain fell all Hight. ‘Tues. 
day followed with the same sunshine, Open win. 
dows were pleasant, and in country roads the mud 
was deep and direful. So when the up-train J, ft 
the city at half past three, it was doubtful whey 
and where, and how it might arrive. 

‘The river scenery was never lovelier, The dark 
purple masses of the Highlands stood against the 
vellow west, and Were retlected in the gleaming. 
watery surface of the rolling ice in the river. Yyy 
could not but think, leaning your head against the 
window, and look ing across, that the right bank of 
the river is vers fur away, and suffers a kind of 
paralysis, akin to that of the left side of the body. 
Because, suppose you are in Athens (upon the Hud. 
son), or Kingston, or Coxsackie, and are very anx. 
jous to reach New York at once—and as you hasten 
to the shore—the river is breaking up! You can 
hot po bs land, for it is all mud. You can not re 
by water, forthe ice is running. You can not go at 
all. And to-nicht it seemed as if ut uhy moment 
it micht besin te run. 

At the train reached Poughkeepsie. 
What a Cua] ital d there is at 
sie! (The poet and painter, for many 
vears in Paris, used. to insist that nowhere was 
there so much steam-pufling as in this place, and 
that the name of the town was merely an ingenj- 


ous inverston of Avrps-a-prffing Five minutes 


only were allowed for ovsters by the autocratic 


brake many who called them “refreshments.” But 
When we had all yulped our ovsters, and scalded 
our mouths with hot tea Chow rery hot it always is 
at these station-rooms, where Vou expect every 
moment that sudden shriek of the agoniz:d be 


| aml when we had rushed out to ascertain if our 


train was still standing upon the track, the tive 
Minutes passod, and then times tive, and évery 
body was thinking, first, how comfortably and at 
lemeth he might have taken his tea: and. 
Phe encine tizzed—the 
(ine eccasionally ar 
aed went out, banging the door, Anothe put ip 
Anether nestled nervously in his 
Another said, aloud—to mebody in particu. 
lar, and as ifeyery body would be interested in so 
novel a wonder what we're st. 
ping for!” The universal stolidity of inditferer: 
to this exclamation evidently made the speaker 
nervous, so he threw up his window, and putting 
his head out, shouted to some imaginary functicon- 
ary, What's the matter?” Nobodys “answer dd, 
but the engine fizzed with a dull monotony that 
sugested profound sleep. 

Ha! ding, ding, ding! Now we're off! Every 
body shakes a little and looks happier. ‘The train 
moves—Laus Deo! We shall not sleep upon the 
road, nor be compelled to hear much longer the 
filthy talk of the two semi-drunken lawvers in the 
car, Who drowsily drivel indecency. ‘We move 
cautiously through the gap, and just pass the 
bridge over the wild stream that jumps down the 
rocks, t.ashing in the light of the new moon that's 
blinkin’ in the lift sae hie.” But we stop avain 
and recede, and for a long hour vet remain upon 
the track, until the express from New York at tive 
o'clock overtakes us. Then we hear that a bri/ge 
has been carried away at Stockport, above Hud- 
son, for the river is evidently about breaking up. 
Uniting the trains we go on, through the stars and 
over the dull gleam of the soft ice, to Hudson. 
There we diverge, and pass over the Hudson and 
Berkshire road to Chatham, and reach East Alba- 
ny at one o’cluck, instead of half past eight. Some 
of us push on to Troy ; the most cross at Albany. 
The next morning breaks soft and sunny. Pas. 
sengers cross from Albany to the eastern shore, 
and in fifteen minutes from that time the ice is 
moving—the river is breaking up. 

In Troy the streets that open upon the river are 
full of people watching, and wondering how high 
the water will rise, and what the water will co. 
The stream is a torrent of broken, rolling ice, +lip- 
ping swiftly and smoothly along. If all is clear 
below, all will be right. But if the water and the 
ice should be set back, there will be a terrible de- 
struction of property. So sudden, so almost in- 
stantaneous is the breaking up of the river. Yes- 
terday trusted like the earth; to-day as treacher- 
ous as the air. Yet every year, of all the thou- 
sands who use the frozen river as a turnpike, scarce- 
ly a life is lost in the sudden breaking up. 


Why are we stepping 7 


sit dumibls 


his window, 


THE HEIR AT LAW. 


Tne Bonaparte case now upon trial in Paris 
(you must not suppose that this means the empire 
of Louis Napoleon) is one in which we are al] in- 
terested as Americans, for an American woman is 
a party tothe suit. The first Madame Jerome Bo- 
naparte, Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, and her son, 
Mr. Jerome Bonaparte, of the same city, claim their 
share of the property of the late husband and fa- 
ther, the old Prince Jerome. The point of the case 
is, that if their claim is sustained the second mar- 
riage and its issue are vitiated, and those orna- 
ments of human society, the Princess Mathilde, 
Madame Demidof;, and the Prince Napoleon, son- 
in-law of Victor Emanuel, are themselves placed 
in the doubtful position which they have hitherto 
assigned to the Baltimore Bonapartes. 

On the 24th of December, 1803, Jerome Bona- 
parte, brother of the First Consul of France, was 
married by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Balti- 
more to Elizabeth Patterson, in the presence of 
witnesses and according to law. News of the in- 
teresting event was sent to France; but nobody 
was sufficiently interested to protest, and the year 
1804 passed without complaint from any side. But 
when the First Consul expanded into the Emperor 
he was determined to have no foreign pleleian 
taint in the imperial blood, and he compelled his 
mother to declare that her consent had not been 
asked, while he wrote brother Jerome that he would 
allow Miss Patterson twelve thousand dollars a 
year on condition that she should not adopt the 
imperial family name. The august monarch wrote, 
at the same time, in the same way, to his brothor 
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irl fos brothes Nile 


than stoop te the of «i-hen- 


his Gand disinheriting his childres 
rderome appears to have tno reply to 
bat basic eressed the s« uel semt hits 
‘ over to Eneland, gave barth 
to the present Mr. Bovapart 
her husband: and in November 
th her sen te the United States. Mean- 
t marriage, Which his Holi 


Bat meanwhile, aleo. th 


Ki of Wau tv thr 


was a slesiralle bride for Napoleon's broth. 
so,on th let of June the Arehtas! 
what the Pope hal refusal to de. 
Baltimore marriage. the loth of 
me wrote «a few compline ntars bin 
er five—tuo his voung wil 
the future, but lace 
che better he wrete ty hers and on th 
Autost. in the next veer, Brother Jerom 
Wurtemburg Princess. ant in t!® 
December was pre f West. 
In Mav. 1308, the Ring sent to Balti 
and wrote to bis with that he should 
rfet the tember tt ete ete. : but Ma- 
naparte refused to surpen ier her ehitd 
Kine wrete asain Never! ri te 
Peome and dive near him and bh 
With womanly henor Madane Bonuapart 
hiss l In February. 
ne tried it azain, aul his wife a 
Marvianel Legislature, resor 
the of her 

i ! the famul ome of them 
this dauchter as a bride for? 

lather betwee iil t! 
soneof bis fathers a Mr. 
praper « t lar thea 
ist | ili- 
tif 
Iv man i i 
thie yer 
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ither wrote a mest manly to 
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amd as have alwa n alsa 
of all countries, 


the extreme 
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is such by my family, by the laws 
Lbw the whe le world, it would be 
of baseness and dishoner on my part to accept a 
j tof bastardy.” 

Lhe ecullar of this case is that the 
Nap leon th h ir-a} ut after the 
Prince Imperial, But of his father’s Urst marriage 
and the issue therefore legitimate, Mr. 
ionaparte, of Baltimore, is at least the eller broth- 

nd if the lesitimate ehier brother, then the 

neat heir after the vouns Prin 
INEBRIATE A-YLUM. 

is no evil in soci-ty, however ineradica- 
te 

cater hnowlede—as there is ve night long and 
lark but it will at last melt in the sanrise, = Th 
hem ave still glitters upon the herizon, but it is 
the good 


it may seem, that will not gradually vir 


that of the future, net ef the past; and" 
oll times” is a phrase which describes the condition 
we are approaching rather than that wy have lott 
behiimed. lilv intirmity 
caces the genius of science, and the Laws of lite 
being mere thoroughly mastered, s¢ sutyests 
a remedy or an alleviation fhe mad and the 
ilietie are not. as of old, cast out of human svi. 
why and tender eare: and at last the drunkard 
tet hopelessty abandoned to destruction, 

Crime is held by certain speculative philosophers 
ss is now 


by one every 


a moral disease; and drunkenn 


tu 
consid red by many wise men to be likewise a 
disease, both physical and moral, and thewpropose 
that it shall be so treated. [Even if it be only an 
intirmity of the will, they ask, can not we treat 
that intirmity 2? They think that they can, and 
the State Inebriate Asyln + bis been constituted, 
The trustees are, and have for some time becn,ac- 
tively engaged in the work, and without any com- 
) nsation. ‘They are erecting a building, which is 
already completed to the fourth story, and they in- 
tend to open it for patientsinthe autumn, = It will 
accommodate four hundred, and already there have 
Leen nearly 4500 applications received from every 
State in the Union, and every county in the State. 
The funds have been collected in every part of the 
State in subscriptions of ten dollars, and the trus- 
tees have thus far worked without any compensa- 
tion. They now propose to ask assistance from 
the Legislature. 

And why not? What citizen would mot, in 
every wise way, try to prevent crime, as well as 
insist upon its punishment? Wecan not prevent 
a man's getting drunk: but if we find that we ean 
conquer the wish to -et drunk, is not that worth 
trying for? And would not the institution, » hieh 
made the effort, be as prond a monument ef ile 
humanity and libegity of the State as,any oth 

In Dean Ramsay's lately published ** Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character,” there are 
some curious anecdotes and details ef the hard 
drinking of Scotland a century ago. Drunkenness 


4 
wus regarled as a manly ft 
plished and worthy tuck t 
cultivate the habit of drinkiog in ber so lies] 
that all vouns men should be accustom “tocar 
liquor discreetly." and her son, the voung | 
was obliged to dvink daliv a certain quantity ef 
wine. Whether he liked it or mot So breland, 
fath rs used te tell Ciel 
while they were vou As ot 
organized and thoughtful eft 
wal of ? ted g story 
Machen the Man of 
1} rti tT uta 
he dropped tee, and whiie bas ber thie tu 
Wilting form no, be felt a of 
work it t his threat 
Sir.’ was the reply, Din the 
ty low-e the neck Inthat] 
th } ce he of t! stud \ }e 
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t lewalk. vou have bef vou. in fall 
view, the Cooper of oor noblest pul - 
lic werks jhe building itself, net te 
ful or <atisfactorv, Is Vet si 
Ie statis st above the part of the IB 
into the Dhird ant 1 th chi 
trianular of inelored the ve 
of the separation the Lhird 
Aven sthe mew miuarket a rv of the Sev- 
enth Reviment >that the - riet 
has | me one of the ha noe bits ef the eiis 
But as vou approach the sta eby [n-titute. 
me aware of = the f t that ex- 
cites ds at ijt of 
Is it an ex I e of the | - 
eof t! bil ‘ met. W, 


hnow. Wecan read it distinct] 
Beading for Males and bemales,’ 


Mil Ltemale what? Why is net the 
coupleted? Do vou think that it means men and 
ex? Dutwhy ? Women are fem sles, but sy 
ite 4 Nien are m iles, cert but so ure 
sv ithiat it f ¢ 
rea eet ] wed that donkevs 
real? Not toofast pri rs 
in his hand att tv ibrar it 
\ ire mt. wl t 
la werd to dose ‘ 
= that t revel ‘ 
tliat « ru ata t! 
! Mr. bLverett 
Mat ri 
f ! tet 
bomales L mul 
liave t t werds in the: t pl 
room at t ty Jrstitute ts flr 
the u-e of men aud women. Then 
is a similar and amusing cireumlecation 
in using the word ** wentleme nh. A sign on a 
upon the cushens! You might as weil put up a re- 
Phen what is the matter with the werd «7 


upplinted bw that Vilest «1 


the, al ? W i tw thrii k t! 


President of the United States Was the chief execu. 
tive of yr of the Government; but new he is an 
Heid. A Collector official, A Postmaster 
is another rl. What has become of the 

Wave they all gone off with mon and we- 
Tile ¢ lel tv males, i tial 
Leials 


LorsGixe about the world, veu may hear a 
deal said about tolerating other peoples 


In this eountryv., ly wever, ame XI reese 


Views, 
sion has rightfully no meaning at iil: for it Im- 
plies that some people or some party have rights 
which other people and parties have not. Louis 
Napol-on may properly Le said to tolerate freedom 
of the Press, because, by the thee ry hus 
ment, he is the tinal jnd_e « f what is best. but 
with us there is no final judge. The Episeopa- 
liana, for instanes, in this country, ne more tol- 
crate’ the Quakers than the Univ ersalists tolerate 
the Methodists. 
lute right, cone eded by the theory of the govern- 
ment, to think as he pleases upen religious siutb- 
It is precisely se in polities, All the par- 
One party doesn’t tel- 


Every man has a tinal and abso- 


jects. 
tics have the same rights. 
erate another, as a man who wears a green coat 
doesn't ** tolerate” his neighber’s wearing a brown, 

Our government is a government of opinion; and 
every individual citizen holds his opinion of right, 
and not of toleration. And as opinion can be le- 
gitimately affected only by free thought and free 
discussion, they are the two f ndamental points of 
our whole system; an! the man who talks about 
suffering another man to express his opinions is a 
despot in his heart, and—un onsciously, perhaps, 
but none the less certainly—a traitor to the spirit 
of the government. 

Give a sick man plenty of air, and give a sick 
government plenty of free diseussion. As Mr. 
Brady justly said, in his curious and amusing 
speech at th» Cooper Institute, the other evening, 
half of the difficulty that besets us has arisen from 
attempted interference with the right of every cit- 
te thick and sav what he chooses, A certain 
New England mavor lately Laid dews the remark- 
able doctrine that, if you un lertuke to express 
opinions which a mob dvesn’t like or choese to 
hear, vou do it at your peril, The mayor, proba- 
liv, did not know that he was made mayor to pro- 
tect the rights of every citizen against forcible in- 
terference. We can imagine a trusmeChizen of 
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let us sav— 
on the Boston 


apr ties to Mawor Dogberry for rertress, 

his ** vou're a pretts 
Mr. Lverett: what do vou mean by ine 
i our pe chetsand provoking a breach of 

th ipwavs. and thank Heaven that 

Vel as Lighw sVinan 

Verninent Was amd old 

was afraid of the | ul r 
bye pot what were called Sedition 

fine of the arth les provided that it should 
shh ule offense te frome Congre. 
bhink of that, Master Druck! Think 
of cepriving luxurs of our quadrennial 
ih consists in saving what we think 
ers that le! Fanew the Whigs, twent) 


deprived of the privilege of saying what 
Lt «of the exeellent Save of Lindenwald, 


that it was treason to shout, ih 


th: Whig lilliburlero that sang the 
t of othee: 
with thers we'll beat tthe Van: 
Vand. Van i- ured tp man?’ 
Demoerats how the Sachems of .Tam- 
owe ull have hrieched unintelligitle war- 
sons had they been netited by summons from 
(Court, that to express their opinion of the Congre-s 
which chartered th Lnited States Dunk was to 
*defan augu-t bedv! What a dr ll old 
President Adams it'nmust have been! But what 
droller pow it of pepular opinion it would 
haa been « | had have been passed! 
lhere has beon a great deal ef ecial pleading for 
hat law; but at t learly the tondenev, 
it -till derided, of tl Git 
bederal part it~ d feat was inevitabk 
We must all honor sturdy old Jchn Adams, nor 


forcet for a moment his masterly service toward 
the ind pendence of this country ; but on this point 
how much greater was his successor, Thomas Jef- 
co ving in his inaugural that error of opin- 
ion nee l net trouble us.so Jong as truth is left free 
to comtleat It. That is the whole svstem of our 
vovernment stated in an axiom. Let us all dedi- 
cate a new edition of it, with our respectful com- 
 liments, to Mayor Dogberry. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


\ ron By the ancient law of Hungcan 
live t? 


eomvicted of bigur eomlemned t 
int : erime was, in‘ 
j 

ten 
ta t patient luitiesd that if 

! Wi the « 

| t tea +k 

ta-t- it t it wane 
t the wav Ve 
t It 3 be that ‘ baat 
‘ man: ¢t it wi that 
e li 
all — 

py — Burman i+ not verv perf r 
told mar that of these visit-, observed 
hime eating ~me cheese, and in prowling xteut the ship 
th ov pre-cntly came upem what they tu be a similat 
delicacy, but which, to their grief, turned ont to be a Dar 
of vellow soap. They did net discover the’r mistake, 5 

i<ontinue thar attacks upen it, until their mouth- wer 


lather, and in utter astoni<liment at their 
tiaster’s predilection for such nastine 


-- 
A voung actor having played a part telerably well, El- 
li-t om one evening ealled him into the green-room, and 
uidre-sed him to thi« effeets ** Yourg man, you have Dot 


ontv pleased the public, but you have plea-e@! me; and, a¢ 

ht token of my regard and good wishes, I beg vour 

tance of a small piece of plate.” It was, bey: vd all 

1, a very small piece, for it was a silver tooth-pick! 

it Awnew.’*—In the old church at Manchester, 

now the cathedral, the marriage ceremony is, or was, per- 


rmed bye wholesale Same Years ago, when the Rev. 

L«hua Brooks. a well-Known chaplain of the foundation, 

Meiateld for thirty or forty couples together, two 

t ree unfortunate wights weuld come up to him with 

t cripvanee. Please, moster, gotten the wrong 

oho” reply was always rea-suring—** Well, well, 

lad- and Ia pair as You out—pair as you go out— 

tita ’ richt it at heme) 

A Dotehman being advised te rub his limt.. well with 

ly fort tati<m, «aid he had heard of the rem- 

hare ttc r a+ drinks de bran- 
I ge wid de botth 


-: That's very singular.” said a young lady to a gentle- 
man whe had just kissed her. *:h, well, my dear miss, 
I will -oon make it plarsal.” 

Laiwyrnrs’ Pay.—A pert voyung lawyer once boasted to 
a member of the bar that h@had received two hundred 
pounds tr -pexking im @ Certain lawsuit; the other 
plied, “1 r ceived double that sum fur keeping silent in 
that very case.’ 

Itiese, private secretary to Louis XIV., having married 
hi- dauvhterto M. Portial, president of the Parliament, was 
con-tantly receiving from his son-in-law complamts of his 
daughters ill-temper. To one of these he at length an- 
ewered, that he was fully convinced of her misconduct, 
and was resolved to punizh her for it; in short, if he heard 
any more of it he would disinherit her. He heard no 


A man who commits suicide does a rash act; but he who 
eat- bacon for breakfast does a rasher. 

Of a truth. a home without a girl is only half blessed; it 
iz an orchard without blossoms, and a spring without song. 
A house full of sons is like Lebanon with ite cedars, but 
daughters by the fireside are like roses in Sharon. 

- — - — - 

At Eton once, a boy rendered * Scipio Africanus,” ** an 
African walking-stick.” Dr. Keate, the head master, 
roared out in a rage, “Sit down, Sir; You are teo great a 
fool to be flogged." 

If Austria would do the honestest and wisest thing that 
ehe possibly can, she would sell the Venetian territory to 
its rightful owners, and pay over the proceeds ingo the 
Court of Bankruptcy. 

A piano affords a young Is ty a good chance to show her 

fincering and her finger-ring. 


Non ty Beara —A west-country etiter aescrts that 
he was bern a **grnthmean.” Tie utmost that en orli- 


nary person can claim is that he was born a ** gentle 
baby.” 


“Tean't undertake, wife, to gratify all your whims; it 
wonhd be muuch as my life is worth,” * Oh, Sir, that's 
nothing,” she replied 


| 


Tur Peasce of Waters’ Kiss —The Canadian journals 


are di-putiny er the identity of tle irl why te 
ve ree eit t towed th Prior 4 
Wale thire hi ri t i f r re did mot ¢ 
Ander the actor was nt be in a 
for the arzvument.” 
- 
bier fe the «ea thinke he shali get thi 
of t ea 
Mis t chang emtireiy ‘ ry ‘ er 
we re,” t witty Jome my taal 
tnmot remind me of the bill le ntractel in }~ 2. I 
sin'tt eontracted it.” 
ould be a-hamed, husband. to «nere -o® 


‘Ooh, it i+ egtirely unintentional’ J never it with 
open.” 
— — -- --- - 

some people have no touch of imagination. A writer 
ty a hard-hearted old lawyer, who listened patiently te thu 
Clow, and then merely said that the author must have 
been horrittle 


Very enghusiastic in favor of Mazzini 
and his party. He talking hepefully and warnily on 
the -ulject ope evening at a party, when a very c i and 
and arcumentative gentleman was pre-ent. This 
iced man imterrupted Jerrold at every turn with a deulbt- 
ing bot.” At let. Jerrold, fairly roused by the co Ine=<« 
of his « pponent. turned -harply upon him, and * =ir, 
Pil thank vou tv throw no more of your cold water * Luts 


- 
Wien the affairs of Italy were the subject of general 
Jerroll v 


An «pinion «f IL imrich Zechokke, the German author of 
om Louis Napoleon, reads rather emi- 
, h vrites to Her von Bonstetten, thirty 
aceot “Ehave made a few excursions again, among 
ther- te Bad Schinznach, to the Duchess of St. Leu. This 
*tepe laughter of Napoleon, whom you will know better by 


the name «of Horten-e, ix a clever. amiable, lively French 
woman. Iferson. Prince Loni-, the translator of my par- 
‘Napoleon and IL,’ called twice, end mi--ed 


meeach time. Thinking of the young man, J must say, 
whatapitv furhim! would hare been son ethinag ona 
throne. I wi-lh the King cf Denmark could adept him.” 


{man ¥ li-pe? having bought some pigs. a-ked a 
for the u-e of a pen for a tew dave. said he 
have juth Leen} hathing thom thwinc-——twe theowt na 
picth I want t» pot them in your pen til I can fi 
plaith fur them.”-——* Two thousand I" exclaimed! the 
u-t hed meig! will hardly bh lid « 
bozen!"—*+ You doen't nnder-tand me, Mr. Bent. J don't 
thay twe theuthand piuth, bet t thewth and pipth? 
seid Mr. Bent two thousand pe! Wiis 

be I tli ecain,” exclai t! 
tian. angrily, mn net two thouthand pigth. bur t 
th wth and that ix whats uM, 
ch? Weil, the t service.” 

Ina very thin hows mn actres« =p ke very how in her 
eomimunication to her actor, whore Lenefit it 
happened t exclaimed. with woeful humor, My 
k out; there ncobedy to hear us.” 

A foctman learned: from his master that malaprepes 
“ut of 75 .* Meeting a brother footman who 
had teem di-chory 4. he exelaimed, ** Ah? my dear fellor, 

—= 

think.” a-ked Mrs. Pepper, rather sharply, 
‘that litth temp. ris a bed thing in a womap Cer- 
t ly net. tplied the gallant philosopher; ** it is 

thins, =he cught never to lose it.” 

Ti late sir Henry Smith, long M.P. for Colchester. 
Was of { the Toric< of the old echcol: and among the ad- 
vucutes of reform, hi- resolute opposition to all chance 


gave hum a reputation for folly and obstinacy which was 
net borne out br his real character. On one oceasicn he 
a* cunvVa-sing in pre-ence of numerous friends, and on 
king a heavy-looking farmer for his vote, the man re- 
or ve, Sir Henry, ae usual, only you're 
Pin the very represent you." The diamond shaft 
f wit went t the farmer's heart. and with a loud guffaw 
he promi-ed hi- vote. 
“sails, ix master a good farmer?”—*“ Oh, yes, 
mas-a fus--rate tarmer—he make two ¢eTups in one year.” 
Tow is tigat, Sombo?"—~ Why. he all his hay in 
de full, and make money once; den in de spring he sell de 
hides of de cattle dat die for want of de hay, and make 
meney tw ice.” 


Blunders upon the stage have often relieved a dull plar: 
and it is remarkable that if one actor stumbles another is 
almost sure to follow his example. Charles Mathews, if 
he once blundered in his popular ** At Ilome,” was eure to 
make many blunders; perchance from his habit of imita- 
tion. Two of the moet celebrated stage blunders once oc- 
eurred in the comedy of the ** Clandestine Marriage,” when 
one of the charactess eaw “a candle going along the gal- 
lery with a man t hf hand;” and another * locked the 
kev, and put the dooridn his pocket.” 


A Dorstrr. Fisn.—If a man can not skate, he will 

probab'y tlounder. 

Ratner Omwrvorvs.—To be importuned by your wife to 
get your life insured. me 

Gainsborough was once examined as a witnes on a trial 
respecting the originality of a picture, when a coun-el! en- 
deavored to puzzle him by saying, **1 observe vou ky 
great stress on a eye—what do you me an by that 
expression A painter's eve,” answered Gainsborough, 
“is to him what a lawyer's tongue is to you.” 


** Don't you think, husband, that you are apt to believe 
every thing you hear?’—** No, Madam, not when you 
talk.” 

A citizen of Berlin, Prussia, a man in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, is periodically attacked with a desire .o knock 
off hats. He afterward makes up the los to the astoni«h- 
ed victim of this strange fancy by the payment of three 
thalers. According to the calculation of his family, in the 
past year he has been obliged to make good the haeof two 
hundred and sixty-seven hats. At a recent musical festi- 
val, fifty-three hats were sacrificed to this curious frenzy. 
and for the evening's entertainment he paid a hundred 
and fifty-nine thalers. 


= —- 
A wife's farewell to her husband every morning.—Bay 
and buy. 


Some people assert that they have seen a horee draw, a 
bell pull, a lump of coal smoke, a pail run, a-bun-dance, 
and a wheel-wrife. 

If you wish to learn all your defects, quarrel with your 
best friend, and you will be surprised to find what a villain 
you are even in the estimation of a friend. 


-_— 
Aw Iupostne Cuaracter.—A Magistrate, when he fines 
You. 


If vonr friend« end as-ociates con not be emused exer pt 
by the tricks of 2 monk you 
than make ove of Fourvell. 


When men, by age, fril in their sight and bering, th. ¥ 
had better con-cle thems: lves with the thought that they 
have seen and heard quite enough, 

Some men are always fond of raising their voices, because 
perhaps it is the only way they can raise the wind. 
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TORT SIM pactare of the (duarters ai Fert Santer. New York 
from a sketch kindly sent us bv our mili- Wy hoheresith as pleture thie a ob th ob 
Ste interest Is li ine very thing which farv correspondents that work. It shows th if | fo rg marta r the ives st? ‘ lr. 
conee ins the carri-on at Sumter that We ate the vallant otlieers are Comlorta! bes, Cale work, ils | Peg thre Yur \ 
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to absent ravel of traffic traved ou lent the Cr 
commending Wi Street, € nearile, London. 
the hb dus We Britons had at that time parti larly 
church, and his that it was trea omable te doubt on having 
trv, and Lis own amd onr being the be-t of ¢ thing: other- 
it to the whom vise, while was scared the Mensity of 
served, he tifted uphis think might have had some faint 
hands, prone wi er if*was not rather ugly, croak q 
parting blessing on allo harrew, smoky. 
arotmed Dime, wath Mir. Jagyor-~ had duh ent me his it 
calmness and was Linde Britein, ened he had wiitten afier it 
of om his care, just ot of Smithtield, cmd 
in down te pleasant | by the coach-offiee.” Nevertheless, a hackney- 
dreams, het 1] coaehman, whe feo “as ris nV 
In person Dr. Mur- his greasy grent-coat he was veurs heed 
rav was a model of eourh ate hemmed me tm wit! 
monly vigers of mide | fielding and jingling barrier ef steps, as if | — 
broad che-t were poing to take me males. get 


rs, with a on his whiell Toren 


te his appear. bet j t he 
wos at toetinon to bold on a 
trsacteve t! revet ’ tj i | th 
r. s the soul and te think how likes camp straw-fard ites, 
ot company, vet how like a rag--hep end to wer 
a | he was alwass were kept j 
at Tewlv at €\- ithe coachman ter 
ers ‘ - j ‘ we ‘ ? ris } 
il i The 
me guest. Ifi- Voom tee 
eparations fer the J natmaily sald no wish to m 
pulpit were mile wit! more, 
the preatest care, his “Shen it must be a shilling.” 
ermons con man, want to get mre 
las if ter the press, | J knew daw! lie derk!yv closed an eve at 3. 
mid often fur in ad- od ss ated k Tie aad. 
vanee of the time When he had get -hiiling, and ba? 
when they were to be | conrse ef time con deted the asecur te 
delivered, had geo: awav (which ay peers dite 
funeral was ate hi< mind). went into th vt offiee with mi 
tend: don iridaw, Pele lictle portmmantean in my hand, and o-Red*W 
ruary with every Mr. dagyer- ot heme 
n-tratiqg of re- He is net.” returned the clerk. “FH 
spect li Court pres rit. Am j say ‘ir. 
that could be J sigwitied thar he was aidressing Me. 
the aff etien.te “Ar. Ja werd world vom weir 
} All th pl conkin’t sav . 
of tusiness in the en having Burt it stands to reason, 
were closed. Thel« lis his time ben valve’... that he wont be bouger 
of all the chur lies he ean help 
tolled im coneert as With these werd. the clerk opened a-é 
the procession wal aed ushercd me into an inner chamber ; 
the street~. A hun- | lack... Here we found a gentleman 
clersevmen wept eve, Ina velveteen suit an who 
over his lifeless elay. | wiped his nose with his sleeve on being inter- 
ta PuoTooRaru BY Beis keomorr at Lawnrrse rs i , ent eulogies wer ted im the erusal of the me Wspaper. 
the weit ontside, Mike.” the elerk 
‘ and Sem! vin Princeton, New Jersev. After afew | church that wos draped in mourning and erowded [began to sev that hoped I was not inter- 
t of itinerant service In connectio’ to utmost bv a mournuime congreca- — wly n the clerk ‘shoved this nile- 
ter did th ‘| ract jets he Was set hal over tien, remains Were hail itt the vare out with as little ceremony 2s I ever sav 
sis tuochurches in Wyomii \ ane ine the church, in the midst hi children and his and t ming his fur cap out after him. heft 
| talents and his bigh promise attracted attention, Mr. Jagvers’s room was lighted bw a skylight 
he was and tustalled paster of miv. and was a most dismal place ; the skylight 
birst Presbwterian Chureh lizubethfown. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. eccentric lly patched, like a broken head. and 
Sow one of the largze-t churches int! the distorted adjoining houses looking as if thes 
rian denomination. Here he sp = A NOVEL. had twisted themselves to peep down at me 
oF | lite, ‘Ts eminent | By CHARLES DICKENS through it. There were not so many papers 
ness, untiring Leber, and about as I shonld have expected to see; and 
of homan distineston—a career Cetsetess there were some odd objects about that I should 
the st to the Lest imterests ef his people art CHAPTER XIX. net have expected to see—such as an old rusty 
t! best woud of the human The Tir journey tram onr town to the metropolis | pistol. a sword in a seabbard, several strange - 
' - of Christian benevolence called | Wits nev of about tive hours. It was a | looking boxes and packages, and two dreadful 
mecils, and be served them with pest mid-dew when the tour-horse stage- easts on a shelf of faces peculiarly swollen, and 
rivitY Phe lueation chy which was a *as-enger got the twitchy about the nose. Mr. Jaggers’s own high- 
( linthe State was eet to which! ah 
fant attentions: ar! seminar, <, 
REV. NICHOLAS MURRAY, found him an appreciating director, 
i 
heath off the Dr. Murr ter, and friem:, ¢ | 
th New which oeeurr the vear Isl, hie: ddr serhes letters 
mare, a te the Cherch and tl the distinguished pretate at the 
world. We his oortrait in this paper, and i. f the Raman Catholic (hureh in Sew York. « 
to record, im a few werd: our sense er! | letters first appear d in the New York i 
werth and his greatness, onr personal serrow were extensively reprinted Im ether 
in the decease of a valued corresoondent and a and bands. presented al 
veel friend, the history of the writer's prozress from 
He was a native of Ireland. endowed i-m te Protestanti-m, and examined the re 
With the tinest qualities peenlouw to the molbest for adhering to the ef Kom the viva 
cons of the Fmerald [lis warm and cious stvle, the gem il bitte sare.-m, an- 
heart, his wenial his scarkling wit, the | eedotes, ineidents, illustr .tiow, arguimenta, amd ap- 
ready re the enthusiith temperment, thr blended so em a 4 
dispositi were the matural traits of vp rhaps without a paralie in rel 
character that made himothe of company an! literature, The first series was followe by a 
the most constant of friends, and third. The vom de plan of the writer 
He wes born on Christmas-dav, in the vear 1802, | Kirwan, could not conceal the New Jersey divine, 
While he was vet a mere hov hi- fuher diel. and | and his name beeame familiar in’ all Christian 
voung Nichol is Wiis pitt a stere te abe | Dames, Crossing a ferry in Seetlind the beatman 
without edtueation, the amd of approach do him, and saving he had been told by 
life. At thy early of twelve he was keeping a some one om board that he was trom Ameriva, 
set of hooksin a stere ia Dublin.  Eniluced bw the | “asked if he had ever seen a man bv the name of 
reports fro America to believe that his chances Kirwan there? had been ading his letters 
of snecess woull be ereater here, he came te this | to Bishop Haghes, and would like to hear abeut *. 
country in PRIS, and immedittely found emplov- | the author. 
ment in the estaldisiment.of Harper & Brothers, | Dr. Murray made two or three journeys in 
and a home in the funily of hisemplovers, While | repe, seeking relaxation from his ardneus brbers, 
here. he was broucht inte such asseciations and | and gathering materials for those contributions ss 
under such inthiences as Jed him to forsake the Re- | which he gave to the press. lis letters have heen 
man Catholie Chureh, in which he had been born, | eelleeted in volumes, and are published under the 
an first connectins himself as a probationer with | following titles: Letters to Bishep Hughes 
the John Street Methodist Episcopal Chureh, soon at Home: * Men and Things in Eu- 
after became a memberof the Brick Presbyterbin rm American Principles on National Pros- 
Church, of which Dr. Spring was and isthe | peritw;” Parish and Other Pencilines :” The 
While vet at work at the printing press he eoms | Happy Ilome.” | 
menced stndy in preparation for the ministry, in | On Friday, February 1. he was attacked hy 
connection with a fellow-apprentice, new the Rev. | neuralcia in the chest ; the «distress continued with- 
Oakley, of Cold Sprins, New York. Tle en- | out awakening serious apprehensions until Monday 
tered Williams College, under the Presideneyv of | the th, in the evening, when a sudden faintin 
the distingniched Dr, Edward Dorr Griffin, and | tit, ander intense pain, gave him warning that his : 
graduated with honer in and af erward parr hour had come, “My work ts cane,” he 
sued a thorough course of theolo ciel study at th nd civing his dying counsel to his family, send “YOU INFERNAL SCOUNDREL, HOW DARE YOU TELL dt TuAT! 
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backed chair was of deadly black horse-hair, 
with rows of brass nails round it like a ecothn; 
and [ tamcied [ could see how he leaned back in 
it, al bit his foretinger at the clients. The 
room was but small and the clients seemed to 
hove had a habieof backing ap against the wall; 
for the wall, es; ecially.opposite to Mr... 
cha, Was with | 
too, that the one-eved gentlom 
forth against the wall when IT was the 1 
cause of his being turned ont, 

<at down in the eliont: 

rainst Mr. Ja: *s chair, and became tascin- 
ato by the dismal atmosphere of thie: place. I 
ealled to mind that the clerk had the same air 
ot knowing to every body else's disad- 
vantaze as his master had. I wondered how 
many other clerks there were up stairs, sud 
whether they all claimed to have the same ect- 
rimetital mastery of their fellow-creatures. 
won lered what was the history of all the odd 
litter about the reom, and how it came there. 


Jagyers 
reealled, 
had shutiled 


ers 


>} wondered whethér the two swollen faces were 


of Mr. Jaggers’s fanrily, andy if he were so un- 
fortunate as to have had a pair of such il-look 
ing i lations, why he stack them en thar dusty 
pere h for the blac ‘ks and Nix po.settle on. inste ad 
of giving th moa place at home. Of course I 
had no experience of a Londen summer day, 
and my spirits may have been oppressed by the 
hot ebhaseted air, and by the dust and grit that 
lav thick on every thing. Bat Isat wondering 

and waiting in Mr. Jaggers’s close room, rie 
I re ally could net bear the two casts on the sh 


above Mr, Jagyers’s chair, and got up and went 


Ww hen FT told the clerk that I woukl tak 
turn in the air while I waited, he advised me to 
go round the corner and IT should come tro 
Smithticld. So LT came into Smithfield, and 
the shamefal place, being all asmear with dilth 
and fat and blood and foam seemed to stick to 
me. So IT ruabbed it off with all possibic speed 
by turning into a street where I saw the great 
black dome of Saint Paul's bulging at me trom 
behind a grim stene building which a by-stander 
said was Newgate Prison. Following the wall 
of the jail, I found the roadway covered with 
straw to deaden the noise of passing velucles: 
and trom “i aud from the quantity of people 
standimg about, smelling strongly of spirits aud 

beer, L inferved that the trials were on. 

While [looked about me here, an excecdingly 
dirty and partially drunk minister of justice 
asked me if I would like to.step in and hear a 
trial or so: informing me that he could give me 
a front place for halt a crown, wh L should 
command a fall view of the Lord Chief Justice 
in his wig and robes—mentioning that awful 
personage like wax-work, and presently offerins 
him at the reduced price of cightcen pence, A 
I declined the proposal on the plea of an appeoint- 
ment, he was so good us to take lie Inte a vard 
and show me where the gallows was kepf. and 
also where people were publicly whipped, and then 
he showed me the Debtors’ Door, out of which 
culprits came to be hanged: heightening the in- 
terest of that dreadful portal by giving me to 
understand that **funr on “em” would come out 
at that door the day after to-morrow at cight in 
the morning, to be killed inva row. This was 
horrible, and gave me rather & sickening idea of 
London: the more so as the Lord Chicf Justice's 
proprietor wore (from his hat down to his boots, 
and up again to his rehiet inelu- 
sive) mildewed clothes, which had evidently not 
belonged to him originally, and which, I took it 
into my head, he had bought cheap of the exc- 
cutioner. Under these circumstances thought 
myself well rid of him for a shilling. 

I dropped into the office to ask if Mr. Jag- 
gers had come in yet, and I found he had not, 
and I strolled out again. This time I made the 
tour of Little Britain, and turned into Bartholo- 
‘mew Close; and now I became aware that oth- 
er peaple were waiting about for Mr. Jaggers 
as well as I. There were two men of secret ap- 
pearance lounging in Bartholomew Close, and 
thoughtfully fitting their feet into the cracks of 
the pavement as they talked together, one of 
whom said to the other when they first passed 
inc, that “Mr. Jaggers could do it if it was to 
be done.” There was a knot of three men and 
two women standing at a corner, and one of 
the women was crying on her dirty shawl, and 
the other comforted her by saying, as she pulled 
lrer own shawl over her shoulders, ** Jaggers is 
for him, "Melia, and what more cou/d you have ?” 
There was a red-eved little Jew who came into 
the Close while I was loitering there, in com- 
pany with a second Tittle Jew whom he sent 
upon an errand; and while the messenger was 
gone, I remarked this Jew, who was of a highly 
excitable temperament, performing a jig of anx- 
iety under a lamp-post, and accompanying him- 
self, in a kind of frenzy, with the words, ** Oh 
Jaggerth,’ Jaggerth, Jaggerth! all ctherth ith 
Cag-Maggerth, give me Jaggerth!” ‘These tes- 
timonies to the popularity of my guardian made 
a deep impression on me, aud [ admired and 
wondered more than ever. 

At length, as I was looking out at the iron 
gate of Bartholomew Close into Little Britain, 
I saw Mr. Jaggers coming across the road to- 
ward me. All the others who were wajting saw 
him at the same time, and there was quite a 
rush at him. Mr. Jaggers, putting a hand on 
my shoulder and walking me on at his side 
without saying any thing to me, addressed him- 
self to his followers. 

First, he took the two secret men. 

‘**Now,.I Hhve nothing to say to you,” said 
Mr. Jaggers, throwing his finger at them. ‘‘I 
want to know no more than Iknow. As to the 
result, its a toss-up. I told you from the first 
it was a toss-up. Have you paid Wemmick ?” 

** We made the money up this morning, Sir,” 
said one of the men, submissively, while the oth- 
er perused Mr. Jaggers’s face. 


-- 


“I don't ask you when you made it up, or 


where, or whether you m: ue it up at all, Has 
Wemmick got it 
Ves, Sir.” sa i both the men tegether. 
*Verv well: then vou may ye. Twent 
have said Mr. Jagzers, hand at 
them to put them behind him, ‘Tt vou say at 


word to me Pl throw up the ease.” 
“We thought. Mr. Jaccers—" one of the 
men began, pulling otf hat. 
That's what told vou net te do.” said Mr. 
Jageers. You thought! think fer vou; 
| Tt want vou, know 


where to find vou; T dent want vou to find 
me. Now. L won't have it. won't hear a 
word.” 

The two men looked at one another as Mr. 


Jaggers waved them behind again, and humbly 
fell back and were heard no mere. 

And now you!” said Mr. Jagger-. suddenly 
stopping, and turning on the two women with 
the shawls, from whom the three men had imeck- 
ly separated. Amelia, is it 7" 

‘Yes, Mr. Jaggers.”’ 

* And do vou remember,” retorted Mr, 
gers, “*that but for me you wouldn't be 
and couldn't be here 7° 
ves, Sir!” exe both women togeth- 
er. ** Lord bless vou, Sir, well we knows that!” 
Then why,” said Mr. dageers, ** do vou come 
herd" 


Dill, Sir!” the erving woman pleaded. 
tell vou whatt” said Mr. Jaggers. 
for all. If vou Mon't know that your 
Bill's in good hands, knew it. And if you 
come here, bothering about vour Bill, Pil make 
an example of both vour Bill and vou, and let 
him slip through my fingers. Have vou paid 
Wemmick 


“Oh Ves, Sir! farden.” 
“Very well. Then vou have done all you 
have pot to de, sav another word—one sing ‘le 


give vou Your mon- 


word—and Wemmick shall 


back, 


This terrible threat cansed the two women 
to tall off imumediate I: No one remained now 
ebut the excitable Jew, who had already raised 


the skirts of Mr. 
eral times: 
know this man!” 
In the same devastating strain. 
this fellyw want?” 
*Ma thear Mithter Jaggerth. 
erto Habraham Latharuth 
Who's he said Mr. Jagegecrs. 
of my coat.’ 
The suiter, kissing the hem of the garment 
again before relinquishing it, replied, ** Habra- 
han Latharuth, on thuthpithion of plate.” 


Jusgers’s coat to his lips sev- 


said Mr. Jagyers, 
*What does 


broth- 


Let go 


You're too late.” Mr. 
over the way.” 

lee ly father, Mithter Jagyerth cricd ms 

excitable aequaintanes, turning white, 


thay vou're again ‘atham Liatharath 


am.” said Mr. Jaggers. stand there’s an 
end of it. Get out of ‘she war.” 
**Mithter Jaggerth! a mement! My 


hown cuthen’th gone to Mithter Wem;ick at 
thith prethent minute, to hotly him hany termth. 
Mithter Jaggerth! Half a quarter of a mo- 
sent! If vou'd have the condethenthun to be 
bought off from the tether thide—at hany thu- 
perior prithe !—money no object !—Mithter Jaz- 
gerth—Mithter— !" 

My guardian threw his supplicant off with su- 
preme indifference, and left him dancing on the 
pavement as if it were red-hot. Without fur- 
ther interruption we reached the front. office, 
Where we found the clerk aud the mau in vel- 
vetcen with the fur cap. 

‘Here's Mike,” said the clerk, getting down 
from his stool, and approaching Mr. Jaggers 
confidentially. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Jaggers, turning to the man, 
who was pulling a lock of hair in the middle of 
his forchead, like the Bull in Cock Rebin pull- 
ing at the bell-rope; ** your man comes on this 
afternoon. Well?” 

Well, Mas'y Jagzers.” returned Mike, in 
the voice of a sufferer from a constitutional 
coll; *‘arter a deal o' trouble I've found one, 
Sir, as might do.” 

**What is he prepared to swear?” 

“Well, Mas’r Jaggers,” said Mike, wiping 
his nose on his fur cap this time, ‘in a general 
way, any think.” 

Mr. Jaggers suddenly became most irate. 
** Now I warned you before,” suid he, throwing 
his forefinger at the terrified client, ** that if vou 
ever presumed to talk in that way here I'd make 
an example of vou. You infernal scoundrel, 
how dare you tell we that 7” 

The client looked seared, but bewildered too, 
as if he were unconscious what he had done. 

**Spooney !” said the clerk, in a low voice, 
giving him a stir with his elbow. ‘> Soft Head! 
Need you say it face to face ?” 

‘*Now, I ask you, you blundering booby,’ 
said my guardian, very ry sternly, “once more, and 
for the last time, what the man vou have brought 
here is prepared to swear?” 

Mike looked hard at my guardian, as if he 
were trying to learn a Iessun from his face, and 
slowly replitd, ‘*‘ Ayther to character, or to hav- 
ing been in his company and never left him all 
the night in question.” 

‘* Now, be careful. 
this man?” | 

Mike looked at his cap, and looked at the 
floor, and looked at the ceiling, and looked at 
the clerk, and even looked at me, before begin- 
ning to reply, in a nervous manner, ‘** We've 
dressed him up like—"’ when my guardian blus- 
tered out: 

‘What? You will you?” 

(** Spooney !” added the clerk again, with an- 
other stir.) 

After some helpless casting about, Mike bright- 
| ened and began again: 


In what station of life is 
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‘He is dressed like a ‘spectable preman, A 
sort ofa pastry-cook.”’ 
he here asked my guardian, 


doth tim.” said Mike, settin on some 
duor-ste jis und the corer. 

‘The window indieated was the oflice-window, 
We all three went to it, behind the wire blind, 
and saw the client go by moan 
dental manner, with a murderous-lookime tall 
mdividual, short suit of white linen and a 
carpe. ‘This cutleless coltectboncr Was het 
by any means sober, and had a block eve in the 
green stage of recovery, Which was pamted over, 

Pell him to take his witness away directly, 
sid Mis guardian to the clerk, in extreme 
gust, “and ask him what lie means by bringin 
such a ftellow as that.” 

Mv guardian then took me into his own room, 
and while he lunched, standing, from s:and 
Wich-box and a pocket-tlask of sherry (he scot 
ed te bally his very sandwich as he ate ith in 
fortmcd mee what arrangements he had made tea 
me. was to po to Barnard’s Inn.” te vouns 
Mr. Where a bed had been 


was to remain Wi 


and let me see 


ts Toots, 
} 


Miter my accommodation iM 
vouns Mr. Pocket until Monday: on Me I 
Wits wil h te his father > h enh 
visit, that tev how TP hiked at. 
was told what my allowanes wits te was 
very Liberal to me: trom 
of euardia als the «¢ ards of Cul- 
tain tradesmen wich Whe was to deal for all 
hinds of clothes, and euch other things as I coul l 
In reason want. * You will tind vour credit 
good, Mr. Pip.” said mv guardian, whose flask 


of sherry smelled like aw askfual, as he hast- 
ily refreshed himself; Pshall by this means 
be able to check your hills, and to pull Vou up 
if [find you outrunnming the constable, Ot course 
youll go wrong somehow, but thats no fault of 


mine. 

Atter T had lere a litth over this encour. 
aging sentiment, Aly. if eould 
send for a cone ih? ir aid it was not worth 
while, was so ms destination; Wemmick 


should walk round with me, if T pleased. 

I then found that Wemmick was the elerk in 
the next room. Another clerk was rung down 
from up stairs to take | is place While he was out, 
and Poaceompanicd lim into the street, after 
shaking hands with my guardian. We found a 
new set of ring out-ide, but Wem- 
mick made a way among them by saying coolly 
yet decisively, Dtell you it’s no use: he won't 
have a word to sav to one Of vous” ane we soon 
got clear of them, and went on side by -ide. 


4 
CHAPTER XX. 

CASTING Wemtick as we 
went along. What hew ‘ln like in the light 
ot day, tound him to be a dry Than, rather short 
In stature, witha square wood n face, 
pression seemed to have been impertcctly chipped 
thea Chisel, ‘Thore were 
marks init that might have been dimples, it 
the material had been softer and the instrument 
finer, but which, as it Was, were only dints. 
The chisel had made three or four of these at- 
tempts at cmbellistument over his nose, but had 
given them up without an ctlort to smooth them 
of judged him to be a bachelor from the 
fraved condition of his linen, and he 
to have sustained a good many bereavements : 
for he at least four mourning 
a brooch representing a lady and a weeping wil- 
low atatombwithanurnonit. noticed, too, 
that several rings and seals hung at his watch- 
chain, as if he were quite laden with remem- 
branees of departed friends. [le had glittering 
eves—small, Koen, and black—and thin wide 
mottled lips. Tle had had them, to the best of 
mv belict, from forty to fifty vears. 

SO vou were never in London before 7" 
Mr. Wemmick to me. 

* No.” said J 

J was new here one 
**Rum to think of now! 

* You are well acquainted with it now 7” 

ves,” said Mr. Wemmick. know 
the moves of it.” 

“Is it a very wicked place?” T asked, more 
for the sake of saying something than for infor- 
mation. 

** You may get cheated, robbed, and murdered 
in London, But there are plenty of people any 
where who'll do that for you.” 

‘If there is bad blood between you and them,’ 
said [, to soften it off a little. 

“Oh! LT don't know about bad blood,” re- 
turned Mr. Wemmick; **there’s not much bad 
blood about. If there’s any thing to be got by 


my eves on Mr. 


Te 
™ 


out w 


wore Filipts, besides 


said 


“said Mr. Wemmick. 


** That makes it worse.” 

* You think so?” returned Mr. 
** Much about the same, I should say. 

He wore his hat on the back of his head and 
looked straight before him: walking in a self- 
contained way as if there were nothing in the 
streets to claim his attention. His mouth was 
such a post-office of a mouth that he had a me- 
chanical appearance of smiling. We had got 
to the top of Holborn Hill betore I knew that it 
was merely a mechanical appearance, and that 
he was not smiling at all. 

Do you know where Mr. Matthew Pocket 
lives ?” I asked Mr. Wemmick. 

Yes,” said he, nodding in the direction. 
** At Hornsey, north of London.” 

that far?” 

‘Well! Say-five miles.” 

** Do you know him ?” 

‘* Why, vou’re a regular examiner!” said Mr. 
Wemmick, looking at me with an approving air. 
‘Yes, I know him. J know him!” 

There was an air of toleration or depreciation 
about his utterance of these words that rather 


Wemmick. 


depressed mo: and Twas still looking sidew; ays 
at huis block of face mo search of any 
aving mote te the text when he said 
were at Barnard’. Ini My depression was yer 
alleviated by the for . 
that tebe a hotel by 
re publie-hon 


Cnheotur. 


(tie 
Wits ab 


found Barnard to b aud bos inn 
dingie-t collection of shabby buildings 
towet he r at rank Corer 4 lal { 


Tom-cat 
it a Wi he t-crate 


We entered this bas 
and Were dlisgrorge wn introductory 
mnte a melancholy litth square that looked te Ie 
like a very contined burving-ground. thoughe 
it bad the most dismal trees in it, and the mio 
“parrows, the most Cuts, and 
the most dismal houses (in number half a dozen 
orse) that ever seen. thought the win. 
dows of the sets of chambers mto which thes. 
divided were in everv stage of di. 
lapidated blind and curtain, eripp Jed 
§ elas, clus dee; ay ana Miser: ible 
while To Let To Let To Let plared at nu 
rootus, as if ne new wretches covey 
eame there, and the vengeance of the soul 
Barnard were being slowly appeased by the prac 
ual snicide of the present occupants and thy 
interment under the gravel. tres 
of soot Ch thi “attire 
ution oof Barnard. and 
shes ents head and all ite 
amd was undergoing penance and hur 
a mere dust-hel 


far tle 

While dry-rot and wet-ret and all the silent ret. 
that rot in neglected root and cellar, rot of rat 
and mouse and bis and coachinug-stables near at 
hand besides, addressed themmelves faintly to mis 
sense of smell. and moaned, ‘Try Barnard’ 
Mixture.” 

sO Impert ct Was this realization of the tir-t 
of if « tutions, that looked im 
may at Mr. Wemmick. Al!” said hes 
taking me: retirement remind~ vou et th 
country. Se it does me. 

lod me a corner 
a flight of stair-<—which to me to 
slowly Collapring se fiat one af 


Weare 


- 


freon 


this fterkorm ere 
strewn as! 
it 


‘ { 


Tine’ 


pres 


ted comeluacted met 
} 


these days the would Took out: 

their deors and find themmelyes without the 
means of coming down-—-te a set ef 

painted onthe door, and ther a habelom th 

letter-box, Return 


“The linrcils nal ‘ 
Mr. Wi ¢ You ale Watt 
me mere 

thank vou.” said I. 

As | the « Mi Wemimick 
served, we shill most Likely meet pretty otter, 
Gon 

Caen das 

putout my hand, and Mr. Wemimick at first 
looked at it as if he thought I wanted some 
thing. Then he looked at me, and said, cor- 
rectings hima If, 

be 
shaking hands 

I was rather confused, thinking it must be ont 


Yes. You're in the habit of 


sure 


of the London fashion, but said ves. 
Live so out of int” said Mr. Wem- 
mick—**except at last. Very glad, Pm sure. 


to make your acquaintance. Good-dav! 

When we had shaken hands and he was gone 
opened the staircase window, and had nearly 
beheaded myself, for the lines had rotted away, 
and it came down like the guillotine. Happily 
it Was so quick that Thad not put my head out, 
Atter this cscape Twas content to tuke a feoprgr 
view of the Tun through the window's inerust- 
ing dirt, and to stand dolefully looking ont, say- 
ing to myselt that London was decidedly over- 
rated, 

Mr. Pocket, Junior's, idea of Shortly was not 
mine, for Thad nearly maddened mis self with 
loohing out for half an hour, and had written 
my name with my finger several times in the 
dirt of every pane in the window, before I heard 
footsteps on the stairs. Gradually there arose 
before me the hat, head, neckcloth, waistcoat, 
trowsers, s, ofa member of society of about 
my own standing. He had a paper-bag under 
each arm, and a pottle of strawberries in one 
hand, and was out of breath. 

“Mr. Pip?” said he. 

Mr. Pocket said I. 

** Dear me!” he exclaimed. 1 am extreme- 
lv sorry; but I knew there was a coach from 
your part of the country at mid-day, and I 
thonght vou would come by that one. The fact 
is, [ have been out on your aecount—not that 
that is any exeuse—for I thought, coming from 
the country, vou might like a little fruit after 
dinner, and [ went to Covent Garden Market to 
get it good,” 

For a reason that I had I felt as if my eves 
would start out of my heal. I acknowledged 
his attention incoherently, and began to think 
this was a dream. 

** Dear me!” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. 
door sticks so!" 

As he was fast making jam of his fruit by 
wrestling with the door while the paper-bags 
were under his arms, I begged him to allow ine 
to hold them. He relinquished them with an 
agreeable smile, and combated with the door us 
if it were a wild beast. It yviclded so suddenly 
at last that he staggered back upon me, and I 
staggered back upon the opposite door, and we 
both laughed. But still 1 felt as if my eyes 
must start out of my head, and as if this must 
be a dream. 

‘* Pray come in,” said Mr. Pocket, Junior. 
‘* Allow me to lead the way. I am rather bare 
here, but I hope you'll be able to make out tol- 
erably well till Monday. My father thought 


boot 


‘+ This 


you would get on more agreeably through to- 
morrow with me than with him, and might like 
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to take a walk about London.  [ am sure I 
shall be very happy to show London to you, As 
ty our table, vou won't find that bad, I hope, for 
it will be supplicd from our coffec-house here, 
unl (it is only right I should add) at your ex- 
pense, such being Mr. Jaggers’s directions. As 
to our lodging, it’s not by any means splendid, 
Locaase I have my own bread to carn, and my 
ruher hasn't any thing to give me, and I 
houldn’t be willing to take it if he had. ‘This 
our sitting-room—just such chairs and tables 
aot carpet and so forth, you see, as they could 
cave from home. You mustn't give me credit 
fay the table-cloth and spoons and castors, be- 
-anse they come for you from the coffec-house. 
{iv is my little bedroom—rather musty ; but 
i}.rnard’s is musty. This is your bedroom; the 
-piture’s hired for the occasion, but I trust it 
iil answer the purpose ; if you should want 
anv thing, Tl go and feteh it. The chambers 
ve retired, and we shall be alune together: but 
we sha'’n’t fight, I dare say. But, dear me, I 
'. < vour pardon, you're holding the fruit all this 
tune. Dray let me take these bags from you. I 
am quite ashamed.” 
As I stood opposite to Mr. Pocket, Junior, 
livering him the bags, One, Two, L saw the 
sting appearance come into his own eyes 
I knew to be in mine, and he said, falling 
* Lord bless me, you're the prowling boy 1” 
~ And you,” said I, *‘are the pale young gen- 
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CONGRESS. 


(on Friday, Sth, in the Senate, the resolution for extend. 
ino the time for receiving testimony with regard to the 
it ormick reaper, was called tip by Senator Wade, of 
(ho, and the special order being poxtponed, debate upon 
t was continued at considerable length by Senators Wade, 
Fessenden, and others, The re« lution was final- 
lv passed, This action, it is understood, will have the 
ett-ct of defeating the proposed exten-ion of the patent. 

In the Honse, a message was received from the Pre-i- 
dent inclosing the correspondence between himeelf and C.1- 
onel Hayne, Special Envoy from South Car lina, relative 
t» the surrender of Fort Sumter to the authorities of that 
stmt. It is seen from these documents that the demand 

the surrender of the Fort is peremptory, and that the 
ref to surrender is quite as positive. ‘The Ilouse then 

ined consideration of the report of the Committee of 
! | irty-three, and speeches were made by Messrs. Hatton, 
of Tennessee, who protested forcibly against his State be- 
ins dragged into secession; Kelfog.. of Illinois, who made 
« -poech in vindication of Mr. Lincoln and the Republican 
lorty; and Smith, of North Carolina, who sald that his 
“tate would never be a party to the destruction of the 
Union so long as her rights and honor were safe within it. 
An evening seasion was held, at which several speeches 
were made to almost empty benches. 

ton Satarday ?th, in the Senate, the Naval Appropria 
tion bill was passed. The Chairman of the Committee of 
onference on the amendment« to the Deticiency Bill re- 
ported their inability to agree, and the Committee was 
discharged. A motion made by Senator Hale, that the 
Senate recede from ite amendments was laid over under 
the rule. In the House, Mr. John Cochrane oflered a 
re-o ution making inquiries of the Secretary of the Treas- 

un the subject of the seizure of New York ships at Sa- 
vannah, which was amended so as to include an inquiry 
relative to the seizure of arms de«tined for the South, by 
the Police of New York, when objection was made to it« 
consideration, and Mr. Cochrane gave notice that he in- 
t. nded to call it up next day. A res lution was adopted, 
calling upon the I’fesident for the corre-pondence between 
sur Government and that of Peru since I~, relative to 
the free navigation of the Amazon and its tributaries. On 
motion of Mr. Corwin, of Ohia, the vote on the report of 
the Committee of Thirty-three was still further p #tponed, 
until next Thursday, and debate upon the report was con 
tinued until the adjournment. ‘The postponement is in 
consequence of a desire to await the action of the Peace 
Conferenee. 

On Monday, 11th, in the Senate, Senator Green, of Mis- 
eourt, offered a resolution, which was laid over, asking the 
Pre-ident to communicate any correspondence which may 
have ocenrred relative to the extradition of the fugitive 
slave, Anderson. Another Conference Committee on the 
Deficiency Lill was appointe!* A petition for a Territori- 
al Government in Nevada was prevented. The Naval Ap- 
propriation Bll was then taken up, and occupied attention 
during the remainder of the day. The appropriations for 
the Pensacola Navy-yard were stricken out. Senator Ilale, 
of New Hampshire, offered an amendment providing fur 
the building of seven steam sloops of war. Senator Hun- 
ter, of Virginia, opposed it, as it looked too much like ao 
intention to coerce receding States. It was advocated by 
senators Grimes, of Iowa; Fessenden, of Maine; and 
King, of New York. The debate was_pot closed In 
the House, a preamble and ree lution @ecre offered by Mr. 
( raige, of North Carolina, and referred to the Cominittce 
on Foreign Relations, instructing the l’resident to rec « 
nize the existence of a Southern Confederacy, and to re- 
evive in their official capacity euch Commissioners as may 
ie sent by the Government of that Confederacy to Wa-h 
ington. A resolution offered by Mr M‘Clernand, of Illi- 
noix, was adopted, calling upon the President for informa- 
tion relative to the seizure of the Mint and Custom-house 
at New Orleans. Mr. Ferry, of Connecticut, offered a res- 
olution, which was objected to by Mr. Winslow, of North 
Carolina, instructing the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of amending the Constitution so a to 
make it impossible for any State to secede without the con- 
sent of all the States. Mr. Sickles, of New York, offered 
a resolution, which was adopted, recommending the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the birth of Washington, the 
22 of February, as a nations) holiday. Mr, Palmer, of 
New York, introduced two re«clutions—the first declaring 
that neither the Federal Government nor the people of 
the Northern States have a purpose or constitutional right 
to interfere with slavery in any State of the Union; and 
the other asserting that the number of people in the North 
not subscribing to the sentiments of the firet were too in- 
sivnificant in number to be worthy of notice. These res 
olutions excited a very lively debate, but the first one 
finally passed by a vote of 106 to 4—not a quorum. Fur- 
ther debate and explanations then ensued, and it was 
again passed, 116 to 4. A reconsideration was carried, 
and, after still further debate, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, of- 
fered a substitute, declaring that neither Congress nor the 
Legislatures of non-slaveholding States have the right to 
Levislate upon the eubject of slavery in the elaveholding 
States. This appeared to give satistaction to every body, 
and it was pesed unanimously, Mr. Palmer's second res- 
olution was not considered—it being superseded by that 
of Mr. Sherman. Mr. Sickles offered a resolution calling 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury for information rela- 
tive to Interference with the enforcement of the Revenue 
laws in the seceded States. It was amended, on motion 
of Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, by adding an inquiry rela- 
tive to the concentration of truops at Washington, and 

sed 


On Tuesday, 12th, in the Senate, among the petitions 
presented was one by Senator Crittenden, from 23,250 cit- 
izene of Massachusetts, asking for the adoption of his com- 
promise. Hie accompanied its presentation with a few 
congratulatory remarks; and was followed by Senator 
Sumner, who declared that thoee who eigned the petition 
could not have known what they were asking for—that the 
proposed compromise went even further than the Breckin- 
ridge platform in its guarantees to Slavery. A colloquy in 
reference to the subject took place between Senators Crit- 


tenden and Sumner, which was finaily stopped by a mo 
tion to consider the epecial order—the Navy Appropriation 
bill. The proposition under disenssion was to amend, by 
adding an appropriation for building seven steam ~-loope of 
war, Senator Green, of Missour), idr ed the Senate on 
the yveneral subject of the national troubles, and at the 
conclusion of his remarks the amewdm nt was adopted, 
and the Dill was pas-ed—Senatore Pennsylvania, 
of Iinote, Johneon of Latham of 
Calitornia voting in the-affirmative.——-In the Hou-e, Mr. 
Shertnan, of Ouio, Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Mean-, presented a letter from the Seeretary of the 
Treasury, exhibiting the ce mdition of the Treasury, and 
asking tor the passage of sone mensure of relief. It «tates 
that the liabilities due ard to fall d+ before the 4th of 
March next are nearly $.0,000 000, The aeerning rev- 
enue will, it i+ estimated, Det about $2,000,000, leaving 
to be borrowed. There i+ in the Treasury, eub- 
ject to draft, a little more than $590,000, while drafts to 
about are unanswered. The short time to 
elap-e before the close of the present sersion renders it in- 
di-pen-able for the Secretary to adverti-e for a loan im- 
mediately. Mr. Sherman accompanied the letter with a 
bill to meet ite demands, and asked for ite immediate pa-- 
rage. Mr. Garnett, of Virginia, objected, and, ander the 
ruler, it was laid over. A unanimous report from the 
Special Committee on the ab-traction of the Indian Trust 
Hiond« was presented by Mr. Morrie, of Ilinvis, the Chair- 
man, aud, after conziderable objection, it wae read. The 
Senate's amen! menta to the Pacifie Railroad bill were then 
considered, and occupied attention till the adjournment. 
The debate wa- participated in by a number of members, 
and finally closed with an interchange of opinions relative 
tu the effect of the recent clection in Virginia. 

On Wednesday, 15th, in the Senate, the bill tu carry out 
the treaty with New Granada was taken up and pa-sed 
Tie Tariff Bill wae taken up. and Senator Seward pove 
that be should move to strike out that portion aly 
i-hing the warchousing eyetem. The bill was laid 
action, aud the bil for the better organ zation «of 
the militia of the District of Columbia was con-idlered fo 
rome time, and fiually recommitted to the Commuittee on 
Military Affairs fur modification, The nate afte r- 
ward adjourned. ——In the Hou-e, in joint convention, the 
Senators and Representatives as-«mbled to witness tlhe 
coun: of the Llectoral vote-, and to hear the result de- 
Clared. The guileries of the House were densely crowded, 
and the scene was very animated. Vice-President Breck- 
inridye opened the packages, and Qeclared their contents, 
and at the conclusion of these formalities announced the 
result. This dome, the Senators withdrew, and busine-« 
proceeded aa usual, Previous to this ceremony, Mr. Sher- 
man, of GQhie, pre-cnte!d another communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a-king for relief for the Treas. 


urv, and it with a bill to aceomplich the de- 
sired purpose, but Mr. Grarn tt, of Virginia, a* on the pre- 
vous day, ebjected tu ite com-ideration. Mr. Sherman 
neved a suspension of the rule-, but the matter finally 


went over for the day. 

On Thuraday, lath, in the Sonate, a resolution was 
adopted appointing a Committee to make arranvements 
for the inauguration of Mr. Line In. ills organizing the 
Territory of Nevada and to provide @ government for Da- 
cotah Territory were reported, A large number of me- 
morials relative to the crisis were presented. The Tariff 
Bill was taken up, and Senator Hunter spoke against it, 
aud Senator Simmons in its favor. After an Executive 
Sexsion, during which Mr. Pettit was defeated as Juice 
for Kansas, the Senate adjourned: ——In the House, a 
lect Committee was appointed, with power to send tor per- 
eons and papers, to inquire into a charge made in the New 
York Ti mes to the effect that certain secedit ¢ members 
of Congress have frandulently obtained books from thie 
Congressional Library and appropriated them to their 
own use, The Pacific Railroad Dill was taken up, and 
the clanse providing that the Central road shall go ria 
Fort Kiley from the mouth of the Kansas Kiver was etruck 
out. The subject was then laid aside, and Mr. Campbell. 
of Peunsylvania, made a speech on the crisis. ‘The Spe- 
cial Committee on the alleged conspiracy to attack tle 
capital reported that they are unanimously of the opini n 
that the evidence produced before them does not prove the 
exi-tence of a secret organization in Washington or ¢lae- 
where hostile to the Government, that hae for ita object, 


upon its own responsibility, an attack upon the capital or | 


any other of the pubf property, or an interruption of any 
of the functions of the Government. Mr. Branch, of North 
Carolina, presented a report setting forth that there are 
seven companies of ariillery and one of sappers and 
miners quartered at the capital, and concluding with the 
following’ ** That the quartering of troops of the regular 
army in this District and around the Capitol, when not 
necessary for their protection from a hostile enemy, and 
during the session of Congress, is finpolitic and offensive, 
and, if permitted, may become destructive of civil liberty 
and, in the opinion of this House, the regular troop,s now 
in it ought} to be forthwith removed therefrom." This 
elicited a warm discussion, and the proposition was finally 
laid on the table by a vote of 125 to 35. 

(on Friday, 15th, the Senate took up the Tariff Bill. 
With regard to the warehousing system, Senator Seward 
meved. to amend the bill by altering the time for the 
payment of duties from ninety days, as provided in the 
bill, to three years. A discussion but without 
taking the question the Senate adjourned.—— The pro- 
cecding: of the House were unimportant. 


THE SOUTHERN CONGEESS 

The Convention of the seceding States at Montgomery, 
on Saturday, 9th, elected a President and a Vice-President 
fur the proposed Southern Comfederacy, as follows: 

For Prendent—Jerrrrson Davis, of Mis-is-1ppi. 

For Vice-Prestdent—A.ex H. Srerurss, of Gcoryia. 

The vote for these gentlemen was unanimous. Previous 
to this action, the presiding officer was instructed t© ap- 
point Committees on Foreign Affairs, on Finance, on Mil- 
itary and Naval Affaira, on Pvetal Affaira, on Commerce 
and Patente All laws of the United States in force on the 
lst of November last were continued by special ordinance, 
and will remain in force until repealed or altered) The 
Committee on Finance was instructed to report, with 
promptness, a tariff for raising revenue for the support of 
the new Government. In the Constitution as adcpted 
there are special provisions for the prohibition of the slave- 
trade, for rendition of fugitive-, and for the settlement 
of all matters of territory and public debt with the non- 
seceding States. In all other particulars the Conatitution 
is identical with that under which the United States 
have increased from thirteen to thirty-four. 

The Southern Congress, on Tuesday, 12th, in secret ses- 
sion, adopted a resolution assuming for the Provisional 
Government the care of all questions and difficulties now 
existing between the States of the new Confederacy and 
the United States, relating to the oceupation of the forts, 
arsenala, dock-yarda, and other public establishments. 
The Governors of the seceding States are to be forthwith 
notified of this action. The restriction of secrecy was sub- 
sequently removed. 

Un Wednesday, 13th, the Congress adopted a resolution 
directing the Corhmittee on Military and Naval Affairs to 
make some provision for the officers who have resigned 
their commissions, The Committee on Commerce was in- 
etrneted to report on the expediency of repealing the Nav- 
igation Lawe. Mr. Brooke offered a resolution in favor of 
adopting a flag, as nearly as might be, resembling the 
stars and Stripes; but after some debate he withdrew it, 
and the Convention finished the day im secret session. 


MR. VICE-PRESIDENT STEPHENS ON THE SOUTH- 
ERN CONFEDERACY, 


On accepting the Vice-Presidency of the Southern Con- 
federacy, Mr. Stephens said, after thanking the Congress: 
“It might be expected that I should indulge in some re- 
marks on the state of pablic affairs, and the dangers which 
threaten us, and the most advisable measure to be adopted 
to meet the pressing exigencies. Allow me to say, in the 
absence of the gentleman called tothe Chief 
Executive Chatr, I think it best to forbear saying any thing 
on such matters. We expect him in a few days—by 
Wednesday of thie week, if not Providentially detained— 
when we will hear from him on these difficult questions, and 
I doubt not we shall cordially and harmoniously concur in 
the line of ' ich his superior wisdom and states- 
manship te. Meantime we may very profitably be 
directing oar attention to such as g@ postal 
arrangements, mak provision for the transfer of the 
Custom-houses from the jurisdiction of the separate States 


to the Conte ccoracy, and the imposition of euch duties as 
are necessary to meet the prevent expected ex pediencies, 
The power to raise revenue should be limited to the object 
of the revenne. A emall duty. of aot exceeding 10 per 
Col “tations, it is believed is sufficient. We 
can also be devoinge our attention to a Conetitution and 
permanent Government, stable and durable, which le one 
of the leading objects ol our ussetubliv;y’. l am now ready 
to take th 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN S ADIEU TO SPRINGFIELD. 


On Monday, Iith, at eight. a.m, Pre-idi nt Lincoln left 
Springfield. Afur exchanging parting salutation with 
hi« wife, he took his etand on the platform, removed hi- 
hat, and asking silence, »poke a» follows to the multitude 
that stood in respectful silence and with their leads uncov- 
ered: 

“My Frienps,—No one net in my po-ition can appre- 
ciate the sadness I feel at this parting. To this people I 
owe allthatI am. Here I havelived more than a quarter 
of a century, here my children were born, and here ove 
of them lies buried. I know not how soon I -hall see you 
again. A duty devolves upon me which is, perhaps, great- 
er than that which has devolved upon any other man since 
the days of Washington. Le never would have succeeded 
except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at 
all times relied. I feel that I can not succeed without the 
rame Divine aid which sustained him; and in the same 
Almighty Being I place my reliance for support, and I 
hope you, my friends, will all pray that I may receive that 
Divine astistance, without which I can not succeed, but 
with which euceeses ia certain. Again I bid you all an af- 
fectionate farewell.” [Loud applau-e, and cries of ** We 
will pray for you!) 

‘Toward the conclusion of his remarks himeelf and au- 
dience were moved tears. His exhortation to pray 
elicited choked exclamations of ** We will do it, we will 
do it!” As he turned to enter the cars three cheers were 
given, and a few seconds afterward the train moved slowly 
out of the sight of the silent gathering. 


vath 


HIS AT CINCINNATL, 

At Cincinnati, on 12th, he aaid: “1 have spoken but 
once before this in Cincinnati. That was a year previous 
to the late Presidenth.| «lection. that occasion, ina 
playful manner, but with sincere worda, I addressed much 
of what I said to the Lentuckian« I gave my opinion 
that we, as Republicans. would ultimateiy beat them as 
Democrats, but that they could postpone that result lon- 
ger by nominating Senator Dowglas for the Presidency than 
th y could in any other way. They did not, in any true 
sense of the word, nominate Mr. Douglas, and the rerult 
has come certainly as «<u as ever L expected. I also told 
ther how I expected they would be treated after they 
should have beep beaten, and I now wish to call their at- 
tention to what I then said upon that subject. I then 
said: ‘When we do as we say, beat you, vou perhaps 
want to know what we will do with you. I will tell you, 
as far as I am authorized tv speak fur the Opp»-ition, what 
we mean ty do with you. We mean to treat you, as Dear 
as we pos-ibiv can. as Washington, Jefferson. and Madi- 
son treated vou. We mean fo leave you alone, and in no 
way to intertere with your in-titution-; toabide by all and 
every compromice of the (Constitution, and, in a word, 
coming back to the original propoeition, to treat you eo far 
as deyenuerate men, if we have dewenuerated, may, accord. 
the example of those noble fathers, Wa-hington, 
Jetf-rson, and Madi-on. 

“*We mean to mmember that you are as good as we; 
that there is no difference between u« other than the dif- 
ference of circumstances. We mean to recognize and bear 
in mind always that you have a+ goed hearts in rour 
bosoms a- «ther people. or a= we claim to have, and treat 
you accordinely.* 


** Fellow-citizens of Kentuekr! 
call you in mw position—I see no cecasion and 
fl no nation to retract aword «ofthis. Ifitshall not 

1, be assured the fuuit shall not be mine.” 


Friends and brethren 


be made gra 
SPFECH AT INDIANAPOLIS, 

On the same day he spoke at Indianapelis : 

OF THE STATE OF INBIANA,—I am 
here ty thank you much for this magnificent welcome, and 
still more fur the very generous suppert given by yor 
State to that political cause which I think is the true and 
ju-t cause of the whole country and the whole world, 
= Jomon says, * Phere is a time to keep silence,’ and wh n 
mien wrangle by the month, with nev certainty that they 
mean the -ame thing while using the same word, it per- 
haps were as well if they would keep silence. ‘The words 
*cvercion’ and ‘*invarion’ are much uaed in these daya, 
and often with some temper and hot blood. Let us make 
eure, if we can, that we do not misunderstand the mean- 
ing of thore who use them. Let us get the exact defini- 
tiene of these words, not from dictionaries, but from the 
men themselves, who certainly deprecate the things they” 
would represent by the use of the words, What, then, is 
‘cvercion * What is ‘invasion’ Would the marching 
of an army into South Carolina, without the consent of 
her people, and with hoetile intent toward them, be inva- 
sion Y i certainly think it would be * coercion ;" also if the 
South Carolinians were forced to submit. But if the Unit- 
ed States «should merely hold and retake its own forta and 
other property, and collect the duties on foreign importa- 
tions, or even withhold the mails from places where they 
were habitually violated, would any or all these things be 
‘invasion’ or ‘coercion?’ Do our professed lovers of the 
Union, but who spitefully resolve that they will resist co- 
ercion and invasion, understand that euch things as these, 
on the part of the United States, would be coercion or in- 
varion ot a State? Uf so, their idea of means to preserve 
the object of their great affection would seem to be exceed- 
ingly thin and wiry. If sick, the little pills of the home- 
opathi-t would be much too large for it to swallow. In 
their view, the Union, as a family relation, would seem to 
be no regular marriage, but rather a sort of free-love ar- 
rangeinent, to be maintained on passional attraction. By- 
the-way, in what consists the special sacredness of a State? 
I «peak not of the position assigned to a State in the Union 
by the Con-titution, for that by the Lond we all recognize. 
That position, however, a State can not carry out of the 
Union with it. I »peak of that assumed primary right of 
a State to rule all which is less than itself, and to ruin all 
which is larger than itself. If a State and a county, ina 
given case, should be equal in extent of territory, and 
equal in number of inhabitants, in what, as a matter of 
principle, is the State better than the county? Would an 
exchange of names be an exchange of rights? Upon prin- 
ciple, on what rightful principle, may a State, being no 
more than one-fittieth part of the nation in soil and popu- 
lation, break up the nation, and then coerce a proportion- 
ably larger subdivision of itself in the moet arbitrary 
way? What mysterious right to play tyrant is conferred 
on a district of country with its people by merely calling 
ita State? Fellow-~<itizens, I am not asserting any thing. 
I am merely asking questions for you to comider. And 
now allow me to bid you farewell.” 


HIS SPEECH AT COLUMBUS, 


At Columbus, Ohio, on 13th, he thus spoke to the Leg- 
islature and public: 

“Mra. PRESIDENT, AND Ma. SrreakeR, AND GENTLEMEN 
oF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY,—It is true, as has been said 
by the President of the Senate, that very great responsibil- 
ity re<ts upon me in the position to which the votes of the 
American people have called me. I am deeply sensible of 
that weighty responsibility. I can not but know what you 
all know, that without a name, perhaps without a reason 
why I should have a name, there has fallen upon me a 
task ench as did not rest even upon the Father of his 
Country; and so feeling, I can not but turn and look for 
that support without which it will be impossible for me to 
Perform that great task. I turn, then, and look to the 
American people, and to that God who has fever forsaken 
them. Allusion has been made to the interest felt in rela- 
tion to the policy of the new Administration. In this I 
have received from some a degree of credit for having kept 
silence, and from others deprecation. I still think tha: I 
was right. In the varying and repeatedly shifting scenes 
of the present, and without a precedent which could ena- 
ble me to judge by the past, it has seemed fitting that be- 
fore speaking upon the difficulties of the country, I should 
have gained a view of the whole field, to be sure after all— 
being at liberty to modify and change the course of policy 
as future events May make a change necessary. I have 
not mointained silence from any want of real anxiety. It 
is a coud thing that there is no more than anxiety, for 


there is nothing going wrong. It is a consoling circum- 
tance that when we look out there is nothing that really 
hurta any body. We entertain different views upon 

ical questionr, but nobody is suffering apy thing This is 
& mort consoling circumstance, and from it ¥. may com 
clude that all we want is time, patience, and a reliance on 
that God who has never forsaken this people. Fellow-cit- 
izens, what I have said I have said altogether extempo 
ran: ously, and will pow come to a cloee.” 


HIS SPEECH AT PITTSBURGH. 


At Pitt-burgh (Pennsylvania), he said he would not give 
them a speech, as he thought it more rare, if not more 
wi-e. public man. He expressed his gratification and 
furpiice at seeing +o great acrowd and such boundless en- 
thu-iasm manifested in the right time and under such up- 
toward circumstances to greet so unworthy an individual 
a* him-elf. This was undoubtedly attributed to the post- 
tion which more by accident than by worth he had at- 
tained. He remarked further that ifall these whole-sculed 
people whom he saw this evening before him were for the 
preservation of the Union, he did not see how it could be 
in much danger. (Cheering and cries of *‘Union and ne 
compromise!) He had intended to say a few words to the 
people of Pittsburgh, the greatest manufacturing city of the 
United States, upon such matters as they desired: but as 
he had adopted the plan of holding his tongue for the most 
part during the last canvases and since his election, he 
thought he bad perhape better now still continue to hold 
hia tongue. (Cries of “Go on,” **Go.on!"}) Well, lam 
reminded that there is an Alleghany City as well as an 
Alleghany county—the former the banner town and the 
latter the banner county, perhaps of the world. I am glad 
to see both of them and the good people of beth. ThatI 
may not disappoint these, I will say a few words to you to 
murrow as tu the peculiar interests of Alleghany County. 


ANOTHER SPEECH AT PITTSBCRGH, 


Mr. Lineoln made a speech at Pitteburgh on 15th, which 
was a carefully considered effort. He spoke upon the cri- 
sia and the Tariff Bill now bef.re Congress. With 
to the crisi«, he advises every Lody to keep cool, and pre- 
dicts a peaceful settlement of all our troubles. Respecting 
the tariff, he confesses his unacquaintance with the sub- 
ject, but is of the opinion that the subject should remain 
over for the next Congress to act upon. 


THE PEACE CONVENTION. 


On 15th, the committee of the Peace Congress at Wash- 

age agreed upon a plan of adjustment. The rote stood 
2 to 
THE ELECTION IN TENNESSEE. 

The recent election im*’Tenmessee was a Union triumph. 
The latest reports from Tennessee indicate that the tri- 
umph of the Union men in the late election was even more 
eweeping than was supposed from the first returna. Not 
only were Union delegates to the Convention elected in al- 
most every district, but the people have declared that the 
Convention itself is unnecessary, and have voted * No 
Convention” by a large majority. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


BRITISH VIEWS OF SECESSION. 


Tur London Times of January 29 has the fellowing com. 
ments on Senator Seward’s recent speech: 

**The American people have seen fit, acting as a nation 
and in their collective capacity, to create a Government 
possessing certain definite powers. The remaining func- 
tions of Government they have left to be administered 
within certain territorial divisions called States, and to 
each of these Governments, acting within its proper power=, 
every American citizen is bound to pay the same obedience 
as the people uf England do te the laws under which they 
live. Any individual citizen, therefore, seeking to destroy 
this Central Government is guilty of tréason against it, 
and the same thing is true of any aggregate of individuale, 
even should they constitute the majority of the population 
of a State or several States. fact rebellion takes 
the form of the secession of a State can make no difference, 
for eo long as the Central Government confines itzeif 
within its own jurisdiction the State possesses no right 
whatever against it. The State possesses no greater right 
collectively than each of its citizens possess individually. 

** We are glad to see that these views have at last foand 
expression in the elaborate speech which Mr. Seward, the 
proximate Prime Minister of Mr. Lincoln, has addressed to 
the Senate on the state of the Union. These principles 
should have been laid down and elucidated in the Message 
from the President now in office; but failing this, it is, at 
any rate, something to know that they will guide the 
councils of his succeseor.” 

FRANCE. 
TNE R ON CASE. 

The Bonaparte-Patterson case cune before the Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine on the 2th of January. A t 
crowd was in attendance, a place being reserved for jour- 
nalists and reporters. All parts of the hall were . 
and a crowd of lawyers pressed round the bar. M. Ber- 
ryer recounted the preliminaries of Prince Jerome's rm ar- 
riage, and the alliance with the family of General Samuel 
Smith, * one of the first in the American Republic.” “The 
young lady 


rryer extended his recital of the facts, and 
alluding to the baptism of Miss Patterson, named, among 
the witnesses to the rite, three young ladies who are now 
Lady Stafford, Lady Wellesley, wife of the elder brother 
of the Duke of Wellington, and a sister of Lady Stafford's, 
who is the wife of a Peer of Engiand. 


BALL OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


“The children’s ball, which was lately given by the 
Prince Im was,” 


ter past. 
little guests, who grouped themselves on his passage. 
orchestra was compoeed of children, all in 
pretty co-tumes, and the Prince insisted on d 

the lad who played the flute. Mademoiselle W was 
attired to represent a butterfly, asd the Prince danced 
several times with her. Mademoiselle Minnetta Vimer- 
cati, danghter of the director of the hunting establishmen 
of King Victor Emanuel, was in the costume of a Spani-h 


is XV." 
ITALY. 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF GAETA. 

A telegram dated Naples, January 25—5 p.u., says: 
Yesterday the bombardment of Gaeta was continued by 
the Sardinian fleet. Gaeta has suffered much from the 
bombardment. The fire from the batteries of the place is 
feeble. General Cialdini has lost but few men. A Sar- 
dinian gun-boat has been damaged. 

Another, dated Naples, January 26, says: The bombard- 
ment of Gaeta continues. A treasonable correspondence 
been entertained with Gaeta, 


Another, dated Genoa, ria Marseilles, January 25, says: 
The Corriere Mercantile of to-day says: ‘* The bombard- 
ment of Gaeta is continued with prod 8 effect from the 
batteries on the land side, tly with the powerful 
co-operation of the fleet. It is hoped that success will at- 


tend the efforts of the besiegers in a few days. The fleet 
withdrew on the23d, in order to after hav. 
ing silenced nedriy all the enemy's batteries. It was to 


recommence the bomba nt on the same evening.” 

A dispatch from Naples of the 29th ult., states that a 
flag of truce had been sent from Gaeta to the attacking 
Sardinian thereafter the firing os 
both sides was suspended. 
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FORT PICKENS, FLORIDA. 

Wr publish on page 120, from a drawing kindly 
furnished us by Mrs. Gilman, wife of Lieutenant 
Gilman, United States Army, second in command 
at Fort Pickens, a view of that work, showing Fort 
Mefae in the distance. The harbor of Pensacola 
—as is shown by the map published in this journal 
tave Wecks since—being the best harbor in the Gulf, 
is prote ‘ted by no less than three batteries, exclu- 
sive of the Navy-yard. These are Fort Pickens on 
Rosa [4and; Fort MtRac, a water-battery on the 
main land, fronting Fort Pickens; and Fort Bar- 
rancas, situate near the Navy-vard, between that 
point and Fort M'Rae. 

Fort Pickens is the commanding work of the 
station, It is a pentagon, with a bastion at each 
angle. It has a counterscarp and glacis on one 
(the land) side, mounts guns in barbette on all 
sides, and has a tier of casemates on the four water 
sides. Its ditch is usually so full of moccasin and 
rattlesnakes as to be a peculiarly bad place of 
transit. Jn fact, the whole island is infested with 
them. 

If fully equipped Fort Pickens would mount 215 
guns, and would require a garrison of 2000 men. 
It contains, at present, only cighty-seven men, un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Slemmer, with 
whom is Lieutenant Gilman. 

We have described, in previous numbers of this 
journal, the surrender of the United States Navy- 


vard at Pensacola to the Florida troops, and the - 


occupation of Fort Pickens by Lieutenant Slem- 
mer. Mrs, Slemmer said to a city reporter: 

* The exodus from the Barrancas Fort was made neces- 
surily in much haste, there being little time except to hur- 
riedly pack up the most valuable of their articles of fur- 
niture und wardrobe. Nv personal violence was offered to 
these retreating women and children: Hut the sudden and 
peaceable breaking-up of so many peaceful households, and 
the violent separation of family tics, were cause of great 
distress. To many the parting of hueband and wife was 
as if for the last time, and tears bedewed many a hardy 
cheek when the last * good-by" was ¢poken. 

* The. excitement produced upon the officers when they 
“aw their flag at the Navy-yard hauled down, Mrs. Slem- 
mer say2, Was most intense. It was a sight they never ex- 
pected to see, and they had never conceived cf the deep 
feeling of humiliation and vexation that the spectacle ex- 
cited in every breast. 

* During the day and nicht of the evacuation of Bar- 
rancas, and the tran-fer of the garrison to Por: Pickens, ev- 
per-on—men, the officer-, and their wives—perf ormed 
preligies of labor, and never obtained a-wink of sleep for 
nearly twenty-four hours’ and the hard work fell about 
equally upen all, withont regard to rank or sex. The 
ladies cheerfully performed their part throughont the try- 
ing ordeal. On the day following the embarkation of the 
families on board of the Sv>p!), Mrs. Gilman and Mrs, 
Slemmer, accompanied by officers from the store-hip, went 
on ehore under a flag of truce, to obtain a last interview 
with their husbands. 

“ Every step of their pr gress was m:t by armel ofi- 
cials. They were obliged, fir-t, to obtain pormi--ien from 
the new Commandant of the Navy-yard—Randilph, who 
ten days beture had re<igne his commission in the Navy. 
This was very reluctantly granted], after appeal< had been 
made to him aaa husband and father. They thon had to 
pass the Barrancas forts, who-e commander, after some 
hesitation, allowed them to pas=, In this place, so lately 
deserted by these peaceful and happy families, all wa- 
now confusion. The undisciplined = ldiers or their un- 
derztrappers had broken open -ome of the trunks and be x- 
es containing the wardrobes and hou-eheld relics of Col - 
nel Winder, late Commander, probably in purenit of 
clothing fer their own use; and they saw lacie dre ses 
and family daguerrectyp’< scattered about with: little re- 
gard to their vaunted re-pect for the rights of personal- 
property.” 


At latest dates from Pensacola, the Mississippi 
troops had returned home, but the Alabama troops 
were still there, bent on trving to storm Fort Pick- 
ens. There were jive United States vessels an- 
chored off Pensacola. The Hrooklyn was among 
the number, having just arrived, and presented a 
warlike appearance. ‘Ihe Alabama troops regard- 
ed this fleet as a menace, and were disposed to fire 
into them. The insurgent troops were quartered 
at the Navy-yard, having taken possession of all 
the stores belonging to the United States. In 
fact, it was the only means of subsistence which 
they had: They had also sent large quantitics of 
these supplies to other points on the coast. 


FORT JEFFERSON, TORTUGAS. 
We publish on page 121, from 4 very accurate 
drawing seat us from Fort Jefferson, Florida, a 
picture of that work, which is destined, in all prob- 
ability, to play a prominent part in the events of 
the year. On 18th ult. the Joseph Whitney landed 
at this fort Major Arnold's company of artillery, 

which places it in a position to resist an assault. 
This fortitication extends over the whole surface 
of Garden Key, and has an area of over thirteen 
acres. It is completely closed against surprise by 
escalade, though its armament is incomplte. The 
first and second tiers, however, are finished, and 
the twelve outworks of bastions and curtains can 
mount three hundred and fifty guns. The fort is 
further fortified by a wide ditch, reaching to the 
water, and protected by a strong counterscarp. 
The guns of the fort command the inner harbor, 
but the outer bay is beyond their longest range. 


.The whole armament of the fort, when complete, 


is 450 guns, and the garrison necessary for its de- 
fense 10.) men. Captain Meizs, of the engineer 
corps, is now in command of the fortress, and is in 
a position now, with Arnold's reinforcement, to 
def nd it against any thing less than a regularly- 
eq sipped besiezing army. 

The following extract from a letter from Key 


West describes the reinforcement of Fort Jefierson 


Ly the Joseph Whitney: 

“It was on the 18th of January that the Joseph Whit- 
ay was descried by those maintaining posseseion of this 
important fortress. The steamer cid not show any fizg, 
her motions were watched with intenre anxiety by 
Captain Mcigs and his emall band of laborers, composed 
of about fifty persons (a part of whom were negroes), en- 
yaged in putting the fort in a state of defense. No flag 
was flying from the fort, and the steamer’s company were 
fur frum certain that the insurgents had nos surprised and 


- 


boat, in which were the first mate and Licutenant Denson, 
went on shore to ascertain the actual posture of affairs 
with reeard to the power holding the post. The reli f of 
Captain Meigs and party may be suppossd at roceiving 
the agreeable information that the steamer contained rein- 
foreements with the view of preserving the fort to the Unit- 
eLStates, instead of a filibuster party toscize it tor traitor- 
Os purposes, His gratification was increased by the fact 
that a rumor had prevailed that a steamer, with an armed 
force of two hundred men, would be sent from seme Florida 
port to wrest the fort from it- rightful possessor." 


“Gec olim meminisse juvabit.”’ 


Or pictures hath my soul good store, 
Skilled mistress of encaustic art; 
Insatiate, ever gathering more 
In the full chamber of the heart. 


And tenderly, in after days, 

The faint and fading lines are scanned, 
Memorials of oft-trodden ways, 

Dim sketches of a traveled land. 


Then, as she turns them o'er and o'er, 
On some she casts a lingering eve, 
Treads and re-treads the dusty thoor, 
Would fain, vet can not, lay them by. 
That ivied gable Whi regard ? 
That sloping meadow, fringed with wood ? 
That ecaken table hacked and scarred, 
Japanned by many an inky tlood ? 


Beneath that roof the bey has slept: 
Full oft in that green field has played; 

O’er that old table laughed and wept: 
Learnt many a line beneath that shade. 


As one who in a long ascent 
Looks back the misty vale to scan, 
Trace I those scenes, all dimly blent. 
The paths I tred ere toil began. 


The hill, where maty a summer's day 
To watch the game our master stood : 
jelow, the merry group at play, 


Above, the overhanging wood. 


The long, low boat-house on the ~hore 
Of lazy, shadow-loving Wear, 

Now lashed to spray by laboring oar, 
Now startled by the school-bov's cheer. 


The mill, unvexed by. clacking wheel, 
Long given to silent, mouldering case; 
Whose waters, idly pent, reveal 
The bole and branch of stately trees. 


Three tlood-stained arches of a bridge 
Suspended high “twixt leafy bowers: 
The retlex of a shadowy ridge, 
(Yertopped by crumbling Norman towers, 


Hard by that solemn house of God 
The turf ‘neath which our master lies: 
Turf which in sport we lightly trod, 
Life’s chances hidden from our eves. 


There let me stand and look my last, 
As once, dear master, at thy side 

[ stood, and burying all the past, 
Strove hard in joy my grief tu hide. 


Nor I alone; for in that place 
Where thou hadst taught to love and fear, 
Was gathered many a sorrowing face, 
Repressed was many a rising tear. 


We brought a gift; but thou didst prize 
The love that made each bosom swell— 

Love, beaming forth from honest eyes, 
Love, striving with the word ‘* farewell!” 


Love, that on thee and thine attends, 
Locked in the silent breasts of men 

Who for thy sake, O best of friends! 
Would live their boyhood o'er again. 


FROST PICTURES. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 

Firtrees decrees below zero! The snow creak- 
ed beneath the passing wheels as if in pain; way- 
farers, muffled yet shivering, hurried by, each 
blowing a cloud of vapor at every exhalation— 
icicles clung to the beard and bushy locks of many 
a hirsute pedestrian; while poor teamsters and 
stage-drivers swung their, stout arms to and fro, 
and made the cold an excuse for numberless drinks 
of unexampled strength. From the river a cloud 
like steam was going up, white and fleecv, while 
in the docks and along the piers the ribbed ice 
walled the timbers in a glittering barrier. In 
many a warm parlor sat rosy children, trying in- 
dustriously to keep a clear space on the window- 
pane; but Jack Frost as resolutely repainted its 
surface, shutting the outer scene from their view. 

“In a cheerless garret, in one of the wretched 
houses where poverty huddles and hides, sat a 
wan, hungry child, vainly trying to keep life and 
warmth in the blue fingers and stiffening limbs. 
The scanty supply of fucl was exhausted, and but 
a few white ashes remained on the hearth to recall 
the memory of a fire that had been there the day 
before. Harry, more weak from long illness, worn 
out with hunger, and heart-sick from loneliness, 
was silently crying as he sat by the hearth, with 
his head resting on the old chair beside it, and the 
poor worn blanket drawn around his shoulders, 
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captured it. Therefore, to ascertain how matter: stood, a | ** Mother, dear mother, where are you! 
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will die here all alone.” Then with pain and 
weariness, the child drew the old arm-chair to the 
window to watch and wait for her coming, if in- 
deed a more dread visitant should not enter before 
that time ; for Harry knew that the chill and the 
stupor coming on were fatal symptoms. In quiet 
despair he drew himself up within the tattered 
covering, and leaning his bead backward, gazed 
dreamily on the tracery the frost had woven on the 
shattered pane; for Jack Frost is no aristocrat, and 
his patterns are as beautiful and complicated on 
the cracked surface of the poor man’s window as 
on the polished French plate of the brown stone 
front. 

Harry gazed on the fairy pictures idly until 
fancy showed him landscape and waterfall, forest 
and streamlet; and their changing forms blended 
with his dreams while the chilling life-blood grew 
colder and stiller. There seemed to be the grove 
of nodding trees and the grassy dell where he was 
born. There was even the tiny cataract behind 
the house, and the winding road bevond the brook. 
Soon it changed, and there seemed a mournful 
funeral train, and he knew that it was headed by 
his father’s bier. The feathery.evergreens lined 
the way, and plumes were on the horses’ heads, 
Shadowy mourners, ghost-like and weird, were 
following close behind, and their long garments 
trailed along the way. 

Then, like the changes of-the magic lantern, he 
saw a sunny open sea, where the wooded islands 
seemed bathed in eternal sunshine, and myriads 
of whitesewinged birds circled over the gleaming 
expanse. And even as he looked the snowy fig- 
ures took the form of angels, whiteewinged and 
white-robed, who seemed to beckon. Still, as in 
a dream, he saw the spirit band bending over a 
dving child, folding the cold limbs in their em- 
brave, and gliding slowly, swiftly on and up 
through the clear sky, to vanish there. His eves 
were shut now, the poor hand sunk helpless beside 
him, and the faint flicker of the heart-beat was the 
only token of life remaining. 

CHAPTER I. 

Anp the boy's mother—where was she when her 
child was dying of cold and hunger? In one of 
the aristocratic houses on the Avenue the poor 
seamstress waited as patiently as she might the 
payment of her bill. She was in Mrs, May’s 
nursery, whither she had been directed to wait 
that lady's coming, as soon as she could leave her 
yuests: for the house was vocal with the sound of 
merry lauchter, as one after another arrived, and 
came tripping up the stairs to lay aside their warm 
brisht wrappings, and the glitter of silver and 
glass in the dining-room below betokened a dinner 
party. Mrs. More stood by the fire warming her 
chilled fingers, but with a deadly chill at her heart 
as She thought of the suffering child at home. She 
glanced from the window, and found that the win- 
try sun had almost set, and she felt inclined to go 
home penniless as she had come. ‘* Wait a few 
moments,” Mrs. May had sail, and now an hour 
had passed away. The servants were all out of 
her reach; she could not intrude herself among 
the brilliant guests below, even if she had known 
the way thither. She glanced around the room 
where she sat, and her eve fell on the child’s bed, 
where the soft warm blanket and pillows were 
ready to infold the little sleeper. Then, as she 
remembered her own bright, noble boy in his rick- 
ety chair and tattered covering at home, she groan- 
ed aloud, and fairly wrung her hands in agony. 
The tears, so bravely kept back, were falling now 
like rain, for the thin hand could not check them; 
and, unstrung by want and sorrow, she could not 
be brave any longer. 

A slight rustle, a tiny footfall, and a childish 
voice at her side lisping out, ‘ Is you sick ?”’ roused 
her; and she looked with wonder at the little creat- 
ure that stood beside her in rosy robes and float- 
ing ribbons, with blue eyes like stars amidst a cloud 
of golden ringlets, the tiny hands clasped behind 
her as she bent forward to look in her face, ‘‘ Is 
you sick 7” and the sweet sympathy of childhood 
for sorrow and woe dimmed her blue eyes as she 
repeated her query. It was some moments before 
she could speak to tell the grief that was so heavy 
at her heart. Gravely and silently the baby-angel 
listened, still with the small hands clasped behind 
her, until the short tale was told, when she said, 
with a smile, ‘‘ I know—mamma fordot ;’’ and away 
she bounded, leaving a hope and a prayer in the 
seamstress’s heart. It was not many moments be- 
fore she returned dragging mamma by her rich 
robe, saying, all the way as she came up stairs, one 
foot at a time, ** You fordot, didn’t you, mamma ?” 

Pretty little Mrs. May, with her bright attire 
and cheeks all aglow, came hurrying in so full of 
compunction for her carelessness, of heart-felt sor- 
row for her fault, that, sorely tried as Mrs. More 
had been, she could not feel angry longer. The 
bill was soon adjusted; but in her quick way Mrs. 
May said, ‘‘ Wait!” and off she flew. ‘ Here, Sa- 
rah, right away! get a basket. Now a big quilt 
from the room upstairs ; and, Thomas—quick !—be 
ready to take this bundle—pnt in as much wood 
and coal as youcancarry. Sarah, go to cook for 
some cold meat, and—I'll get a bottle of wine, and 
Lilly shall help put up sugar and tea for us.” And 
thus she flew around chattering, and adding to the 
burden until the stout serving-man began to cye 
it dskance, and afterward remarked to the cook, 
“ That the missus hadn't no reason in her at all, 
sendin’ sich cart-loads of things to onst.”” And the 
said cook, being in a severe mood, echoed the sen- 
timent—*‘ Jest like her, sending you out when it's 
most dinner-time!” and she punched the game she 
was preparing for the firé viciously, Small differ- 
ence it would have made to Mrs. May at that mo- 
ment what their views might be. She was too 
full of self-reproaches to heed them; and after she 
had dispatched the messenger and received Mrs. 
More’s heart-felt thanks, she did what just such a 
warm-hearted, careless little woman would be sure 
to do—she ‘had a good cry,” and scolded herself 


in this wise: ** Freezing and starving, and I was 
keeping her waiting. Pll never be good for any 
thing, I am afraid.” Then Lilly's soft voice ayy 
caress recalled her, and she bathed her eves and 
smoothed her thick ringlets anew; and if there 
was in her manner that night a new grace, anid fy 
her eye a new light, it was the grace of humility 
when she remembered duty procrastinated, 
the glow of charity from the outyushing of a warm 
heart. 

Through the long avenues, down the cold, dark 
alley, and up, up to the cheerless room walked. or 
rather ran, poor Mrs. More with a step so rapid 
that Thomas could scarcely keep pace with her. 
But when the crazy door was opened, and the 
white form of the little child was seen in the chair 
pale and stiff, when from the blue lips no answer. 
ing caress greeted the poor mother, stout-hearted 
Thomas fairly quailed before her bitter grief Ay 
first they thought him dead, but a faint tlutter f 
the heart and a tremor of the eyelids gave they 
hope. Pouring wine down his throat, rubbing his 
stitfened limbs, and wrapping him close in the warin 
covering they had brought, at last they saw the Jif. 
slowly ebbing back ; and by the time the fire w..« 
lighted on the hearth the boy opened his eves as jf 
in a dream, and smiled as he spoke that one dear 
word ** Mother.” 

For a long while in the years that came after 
this, when Mrs. Mere and her son had one off to 
the country, and they met no more, Lilly wou!d 
listen to no story with so much pleasure as thi 
and when she inclined to put off until to-morrow 
what was the task for to-dav, as she was yi ry 
likely to do, Mrs. May would only touch her hand 
lightly and say, * Lilly, weremember Harry More, 
don’t we, and how sorry mamma was that she put 
off her duty ?” and the work was done without an- 
other word. Years rolled away, and lent new 
beauty to the angel face of Harman May's only 
daughter; and the world wondered that she shoul 
be so good as well as beautiful—that her charities 
were so prompt, her promises so truly kept, and 
her kind deeds so thoughtfully planned and exe- 
cuted. 

CHAPTER 

May had dined, had smoked-half a 
choice Ilavana, and read a few items of news, a» 
he sat in his favorite chair one evening a dozer 
vears after the date at which our story commence-. 
Now it was no unusual thing for him to dine, -till 
less to smoke or read after that, but to lav do wn 
paper or cizar until either was quite finished wa 
unusual. So Mrs. May, a little stouter and mor: 
matronly than in that by-gone time, looked up, ar! 
her frank brown eyes propounded an inquiry, an! 
Lilly glanced up from her book and forget th 
thread of the story therein contained, and thought 
to herself that her father, albeit bis hair was iron 
gray and his form a trifle bent, was much hand- 
somer than the adorable Don Louis Extravada cf 
the novelist. Another whilf of the cigar, and h- 
rose, turned his back to the fire, and announced, 
* Tam going to Millow to-morrow. I have heard 
a great deal to make ine uneasy; the mill is bacls 
managed; the accounts are unsatisfactory; I am 
afraid the operatives are not fairly managed; and 
I did not like Gilbert's manner when [ questioned 
him about it when he was here last week. I thought 
him a very trust-worthy young man when I sent 
him up there; Lut—I don’t know.” 

“But, Harman, it is so cold and snowy,” began 
his wife; but he answered quickly, 

“Can't help it; I never put any thing off, you 
know.” She dropped her eyes, for she remembered 
the lesson on that precept, and siniled, wondering 
meanwhile if he intended the reproof. 

** Oh, father, may I go too?” pleaded Lilly, * to 
improve in skating, you know: oh, I should enjoy 
it so much, and Furnace Pond would be splendid! 
Carrie Wyman wrote me to come out sometime in 
the winter;” and her face was all aglow with ex- 
citement as she coaxed, holding fast to her fathers 
button as pertinaciously as ever an office-seeker 
did the like by a member of the House. 

** Nonsense, child, you would freeze to death!” 
was the first answer to her request; and the last 
was, ‘* Well, well, if mother says Yes, vou may go: 
ten o'clock to-morrow, no delay for trunks ani 
flounces to be packed. Skates all ready, warm 
cloak and hood all you need. No conquests to le 
made at Millow, I warrant.” And thus it was ar- 
ranged, and the evening of the next day saw thei 
safely at their destination; and Lilly's dreams were 
full of visions of skating like a bird, with Carrie 
Wyman’s pleasant laughter for music. The Wy- 
mans were old friends, and the réunion was very 
delightful to both, and Lilly hoped that the busi- 
ness would not be adjusted very soon. So with 
those dreams and hopes passed the first night. 

There was considerable confusion in her ideas 
when she woke in the morning as to where shie 
was, who she was, and what was the meaning of 
the mill-bell ringing so early, instead of the noise 
of vehicles rolling by and the milkman’s shrill yell, 
which sounds saluted her waking ears in her city 
home. Then the sunshine came peeping in at the 
window by her bedside, and, leaning on her elbow, 
she saw the bright, beautiful country snow-scene— 
the glittering rime on every bush, the very roads 
white and pure, and far off the shining ice of Fur- 
nace Pond. 

Then breakfast—and away the two girls started 
for a walk on the hard snow, to plan out walks and 
sleigh-rides and skating parties innumerable ; an‘ 
Mr. May to the counting-room of the mill, where 
no sign of life betokened the faithful agent who 
was supposed to be there on all occasions. ‘Thi 
said young gentleman was at that moment just 
about arraying himself for a hunting expedition, 
after which he proposed to hire a team and procee: 
to the next town for a pleasure excursion, and set- 
tle all bills out of the money deposited in his hands 
for the purchase of wool and for the payment of the 
few hands engaged in some minor operations (ur- 
ing.the stoppage of the big wheel, which was now 
fast fettered by the thick ice. The knowledge of 
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all this came to Mr. May by slow degrees, andl it 
was pot until the last moment that he would vield 
to the conviction of Gilbert's dishonesty, for llar- 
man Was slow to believe evil of any one. The 
and winnines address of his agent 
had tdin ded him too long to his real character, and 
excuse of the recreant 

tolerable wood grace, resoly ing to wait the 
elation. that s<heuld be At Mr. Wy- 
tiation he had put th: books in the hands 


even Vet he reecived th 
made, 
“whe was in his employ as lawyer's 
of rare talents and un! lemished 
poor, but proud and ambitious, 
Me. Mav had seen him twice on the village street, 
had often met him on the ice, for this 
ouly one. Ile was a famous 

iter, aud on the part of Furnace Pond 
he miczht be seen in the last plow of the winter 
fiernoon gliding hither and thither like a swal- 


ittel Wits 


It was the third day of their stay that Harman 
Mav and his old friend Lewis Wyman bent their 
ty the distant spot where the bright-hued 
rments and ringing laughter alike directed the 
and ear where all the lads and las-es were frul- 
merrily, There Wiis the vill ive auty, 
Gree Taylor, in her cbse fleli-se and thing ring- 
leis: Des-v lower, petite and grac ful; and a host 
est forthe Millow cirks were accomplish 


fin this merry sport, and their attendant beaux 
Lit an exciting race to overtake them, Lilly 
jsilered herself quite a skater on the Cen- 


Park poml—her feet were shod in the most 
rlistee manner, but still the-e village girls would 
ilo her. With her round velvet hat perched on 

the top of her brown curls, its feather shading the 
fairest cheek and brightest eve in the crowd, her 
piyaant form displayed to the best advantage by 
the basque she wore, she certainly did look very 
lovely. Mr. Gilbert seemed to think so as he 
wheebal up in front of her to renew an acquaint. 

ship whieh he remembered and which she had 
fercotten. She acknowledeed his greetine like a 
latv as she was, and accepted his prottered hand to 
trv a bons r stretch than she had dared hitherto. 
the lonely skater, wrapped in his dark Seotch 
plaid shawl, was tlittingg to and fro like a comet, 
here and there, his pale checks thuchicd with the 
fresh wind, aul his dark carling hair blown in 
confusion around his cap. Sates of the most 
primitive construction seemed to bear han with an 
ease and grace that Frank Gilbert, with patent 
fiotevear of wonderful comstruction ancl adapta. 
tion, failed t Nevertheless Lilly enjoved 
the swift rua up the lake toward the upper end, 
then turnin. they swept arcuad its curving shore, 
andl away down toward the mill. The ice grew 


equal, 


thinner near the dam, and was pronounced unsafe ; 
but bm spots where the current was hot so strong 
there were telds of action untouched, as smooth as 
vlass, and apparently as hard as the recks. As 


nearer they encountere | the Jouely 
skater, and Gilbert called to him: ** Lal, is it safe 
be the 

Hal his sharply, and arrested his 

reriaa wwoment, answering politely but truly: 
for vou; the lady does not skate fast enough.” 

Ile touched his cap respee-fally as he turned 
away, and his thoughts were somewhat after this 
fastiton: 

She is very lovely! What sweet, tender, haunt- 
ant what heavenly gooduess ia her fair 
face! Dhase never met a city before whe was 
net and disagrecable.  Heisgh-lio! won- 
der if f offended her by criticising her skating. 
help it; she must sef co there. 

Iu trath, the litth: lady was pijued more than 

eared toown: and when Gilbert sail, ** Tal is 
a it of a coward.” she felt inclined to as-ent; and 


ing eves. 


Ver 


‘omenbered the firm, manly tone and kind- 
care expressed in his answer, and couldn't quite 
decide whethor she would submit to his decision or 
net. She was foolish enough to foecl anaueved, at 
dlbevents; and when her companion her near- 
er, she herseli proposed a ran across the limits, 
Her fatheg shouted trom the fink; bat she could 
not turn—already the thin te: bout and cracked 
beneath her. If she could have held on her way 
ehe micht still have bridzet the tecacherous chasm 
in safety; but.she grew frightened and confused, 
and her traitor companion let go her hand at the 
first sharp crack of the iee, and scrambled inglori- 

'y to che shore. There seemed ne help; for the 
tre, ice crashed beneath her hesitating feet 
‘Nhs . away from her clutching hand. The 
~irsel up around her struggling form 
as she bath: | ius, Stout men shuddered, but 
dared net go where their heavy weight woul! only 
add to her dancer. Messengers were dispatched 
for rails and rey vat her strength was going 
fast. Iler frame yo chilled and tired with the 
fruitless sirius); tor che ice around the spot where 
she Was sulinerged bont beneath the pressure of her 
arms. Ah, tlarman May! is it thus you must sce 
her die lxfore your eyes, and scarce bevond the 
reach of your hand, and yet must she perish ? 

His screams of agony rung back from the hill- 
sides, and mitigled with the stitled shricks of his 
drowning child; and it was only by force that they 
held him back from a share in her fate. But the 
lonely skater—he—he iscoming! Will he dare—? 
We left him ruminating on the beauty of the * city 
girl,” and reproaching himself lest he had spoken 
toorouglily toher. Inan idle dream he was whirling 
around a rocky point toward a more unfrequented 
part of the pond, when he heard the shrieks that 
were uttered, first in warning and then in terror. 
Ile stopped a moment to tighten his skates, and as 
he flew toward the spot he loosened the long plaid 
shawl that he wore. On—on he came, and his 
fearless flight seemed to inspire hope in the midst 
of despair. Nearer still he came to the fatal spot. 
The spectators that lined the shore almost held 
their breath while they watched him unwinding 
the shawl as he circled the fatal breach, his arrowy 
speed carrying him safely where the treacherous 
support bent beneath hig flying feet. Circling 
once more nearer still, he found a firmer spot where 
he could stand. Quick as thought, with the werds, 


cold wacer 


“Tlold up your arms!"—which words the pale 
child had still consciousness enouch left to under- 
stand—he left the plaid trailixy at one end, and 
seizing the other he swept around the crum)liog 
circuit to the firm, thick ice bevond, when, gather- 
ins both ends, he found that his plun had succeed- 
ed, and she was safe within the loop, with -l.fe 
enouch left to comprehend and aid the plan for 
her deliverance. Gently, earctully he drew the 
drenched Lilly from her perilous position to a spot 
of safety, from whence: they reached the siiore: aud 
While Harman May, with broken sols, blessed her 
deliverer, such a shout went up from the shores cf 
Furnace Pond as never echoed there before. Again 
and again: and Lilly started to hear an old, unfor- 
gotten name ringing out on the winter air, ** Three 
cheers for Harry More! Brave Harry More 

* Do vou hear, father? it is Harry More!” then 
the tense nerves pave war, and she passed into 
UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 

It was two or three days before she recovered 
from the shock she sustained; and at the end of 
that time she heard that Harry More, the hero of 
the past event, was placed at the head of the mill 
for the present, and the recreant Gilbert had left 
for parts unknown. When the next bright sum- 
mer came Lilly seemed to find am unusual attrac- 
tion in visiting her friend Carrie Wyman» and 
her cheeks would burn beautifully when she heard 
the well-known step in the hall of ** brave Harry 
More.” When Mr. May told her, one fine evening, 
that he had decided to take him into the firim, ant 
asked her what she thought about it, she only said, 
* Oh, father!” and hid hér face in the high velvet 
collar of the paternal coat. He added, mischiev- 
ously, ** You prevented his freezing to death once, 
and he returned the compliment; so, I suppose— 
Well, well, I won't tease vou, Lilly!” and the 
Llushing face received a ki-s. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

Frost on the windows aguin, and two tiny child- 
ish arti-ts are trying to make pictures of their own 
on the whitened pane, describing thereon mam- 
ma’s and papa’s portrait, and the likeness of the 
last, when completed, is finished with the bushy 
curls of Harry More ; whik the faithful portraiture 
of mamma is adorned with the long ringlets of Lil- 
lv—More. In the back-ground the said papa and 
mamma are laughing, and recalling those clden 
times, and declaring that Jack Frost certainly had 
a hand in one wedding at least. 


CIIAINS—SILKEN AND OTHIER- 
WISE. 

Unisa sat her steed well. Her favorite was a 
splendid bay of the Morgan breast and muscle— 
glossy, smooth, perfect in curve, strong and neat 
of sinew and limb; a breathing representative of 
the American dual idea, lightness and strength. 
Ulna was fearless, even when her beautiful bay 
quivered bencath her with premonitions of high- 
bred impatience or downright anger. 

A proud and beautiful woman on horseback, 
well-seated, leaning to pat the arched neck, erect, 
tizhtening rein upon restless bits; tossing with the 
dancing steed, plume waving, cheeks aglow, evcs 
fla~hing —this is the perfection of thrill-giving 
beauty. 

To-day the party was large enough to be joyous. 
There was Nettie, a light, girlish, little thing, on 
a beautiful pony; and Frank, with her plump, 
pretty figure, and red, round cheeks. There was 
Dallas, smooth and trim in cloth and feature; 
King, tall, black-eved, and black-bearded ; and 
Gray, of the * hand-ome” fraternity. They were 
all well-acquainted, in good health, on horseback, 
aud, of course, gay. 

They sought by-ways, winding through forests 
under broad-branched trees, chatting easily along ; 
or swept over plains with the speed of wind, and 
the bell-like laughter of human voices floating in 
tenor and bass upon the air. Ulna led these wild 
sweeps, and looked back upom the galloping bevy 
with a sauey turn of the head—only Kins by her 
side. It was bold riding for even him; but he was 
proud, dark, determined—a fit attendant of the 
wild creature with whese fiving steed his own 
gaunt Arab wrestled neck and neck. 

They had turned, and were waiting for the group 
to come up, in exhilarant conversation, noting the 
panting of the horses, and watching the lingering 
sunset. 

* This last gallop was a famous one,” said Ulna. 
‘A brave cavalier, Monsieur King ;” bowing and 
siniling, 

‘| must needs be to attend Mademoiselle. 

‘* Thank vou! I should be sorry to put a friend 
at fault. But there are berries by the wall there. 
I wiil dismount, Mr. King.” 

In lifting her to the ground Ulna’s curls lay an 
instant on his shoulder, and his beard swept her 
cheek. When she glanced into his eves they had 
a fierce, deep meaning—love, passion, and admira- 
tion blended... Se looked down. 

‘*Ulna, I love you with my whole soul, pas- 
sionately. Ican not keep the secret longer. Tell 
me you love me, ant will be my wife.” 

llis wooing was as the lion woos; for the blood 
in his veins was hot and turbulent as it came from 
his Spanish mother. 

UlIna looked up, pale, but quite calm, and said, 
simply, 

‘* Never, Mr. King.” 

‘* A brief answer truly, Miss Ulna, and scarcely 


courteous. May I ask why you speak so decisive- 
ly?” He was very pale now. 


‘*Porgive me, and let me tell you frankly. I 
admire vou, Mr. King—not love—I did not say 
love” —for he caught the first words with a sudden 
flash of the eves; “I admire vour fearlessness, 
pride, decision; but I can never be the wife of 
such a man.” 

‘You have not answered me yet, Miss UlIna.” 

‘‘I know it; but ] will. You know something 
of my habits—that is my favorite horse, and no 
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lady ever rode him but me. Iwas never contr: ]]- 
ed. Lean not be. The mere attempt raises wichin 
me a something which is a thousand times stronger 
than mvself. If 1 were yours, you would hate me 
and I should hate vou. It can not be, Sir. I like 
vou where vou now are —anid her tones softened— 
‘vou know that very well, Mr. King; but if vou 
had aright te lav your hand on me I should revel, 
lwe slits th ie unother:° und Ch a stove 
th shing over the theught with a bright glow in 
«chs an! her red lips pressed tog ther. 

en vou Will marry a dolt, Ulna.” 

But I shall not marry a man who 
will think of eontrolling me. Perhaps he will be 
a delt, Sir—indeed,' I] suppose he will.” Ulna 
** But there is another alternative, which 


‘iif 


laughed. 
you seem to have forgotten—I shall not marry at 
all, Mr. King.” 

The party came up; the berries were gathered 
with some vivacityv, but a something had crept 
upon the spirits of all. Only two of the party 
knew what it was. 

l.iding up the avenue to Ulna’s door just in that 
early dusk which searcely softens tints, the troop 
pas-ed a stranger walking Ici:urely up the path 
among the trees, 

** Angry in spite of myself,” thought King, lift- 
ing Ulna from her stirrup, and turning to say the 
True. The finger of passion had writ- 
ten it in red on his cheeks. 

‘I shall do myself the pleasure to see you to- 
morrow, he said, bowinz, his hand on the “bridie- 
rein of his Arab. He had well-nigh been thrown, 
fur carelessly touching foot to stirrup, the horse 
sprang with one of its wild impulses, and for a mo- 
ment it secmed that the animal would crush him 
unler his hoofs. King turned angrily pale, and 
clutched the bridle-rein vigorously ; but Arab held 
his head high, snorted, stood on his haunches, al- 
most lifting his master by the rein. Again for an 
instant he was still, only quivering with nervous 
tension. Kinz lifted a foot toward the stirrup, and 
the struggle came on again. 

Just then the stranger came toward the group, 
and for a moment stood looking on. Of medium 
hight, in brown coat, dusty boots, with a light 
beard and fair complexion. He advanced when 
the second struggle was waning, and bowing to 
King, reached his hand forthe rein. King placed 
it there. Hle caught the eye of Arab, held it a 
moment, touched the neck with his hand, laid his 
lingers on the eves. 

* You can mount now.” 

The next moment King was plunging spurs and 
sweeping stormily down the avenue, and the stran- 
wer, with a bright tint in his cheeks, was bowing 
himsclf from the troop, and entering the house. 

Ulna met him next day at dinner. He was an 
architect, called by her father. 

A black coat and dustless boots improved upon 
the toilet of the day before. Ulna was not in a 
talkative mood as it chanced; nor hungry, so she 
crumbled bits of bread, gave an occasional word, 
and noted the conversation of others. She mar- 
veled at the exhibition of control which Mr. Rawle 
had given on the preceding evening. His style 
was certainly not commanding. If his face had 
not actual delicacy of tint, it wanted little of it, 
and was very far from the ruggedness which sug- 
gests strength. ‘‘ Light frame, fair complexion, 
Llue eves—these are not concomitants of power,” 
thought Ulna, 

When they rose from the table Ulna had heard 
every thoughtexpressed by Mr. Rawle during din- 
ner, and had received each opinion as truth. And 
yet she was quite unconscious of this. 

The site of the new villa was under discussion 
fora week. UlIna chose a bluff close by the river 


side; and it would have been planted there, but’ 


one morning Mr. Rawle took her to a height far 
back from the water sweeping down to it with 
irregular undulations, guarded on the left by a 
grove of rugzed native trees, and pointed out its 
advantages. Ulna was slightly piqued by the 
suggestiveness of the act; but in spite of it and 
herself her former preferences melted, and the cot- 
tage crowned the latter height. 

Mr. Rawle fell easily into the family circle. 
Every thing in their intercourse was quiet and 
natural, yet never sluggish or dull. If talk came 
spontaneously, it flowed. If not, silence itself was 
unconstrained and agreeable. Sense was upper- 
most when sense was the mood; nonsense was 
dominant when the fit was on. 

The first time they rode together she tried his 
mettle—led him a brave, wild race over a beaten 
road and a broad prairie. There was the difference 
between this flying ride and that other with King, 
that Mr. Rawle was unheated—quiet when they 
slackened as though unconscious of the test. Nev- 
er again in ai] the three months had Ulna an im- 
pulse to dash away thus. 

One evening at tea a point of theology came up. 
Ulna‘s mind was of the speculative cast, fascinated 
always by these fathomless reasonings. She stated 
her point stoutly, with flushing andfire. Mr. Rawle 
looked at her; and never in her life saw Ulna such 
paver in a mild blue eve, nor in any eye of any 
color. It seemed to drink her tire; and thus, with 
a word or two, simply spoken and {itting the point, 
it disarmed her. Her voluntary assent was the 
tirst conscious yielding of ler life. Mr. Rawle 
seemed not aware of any triumph. 

L'Ina thought this over in her chamber. It 
vexed her there. 

At noon of this day King was in. Darker. more 
fitful than ever. Ulna’s vexation made her very 
courteous, however, and the man became calm, 
thence playful. An hour’s ramble by the river 
side with a bevy of girls broke the afternoon into 
halves, and made it ;Yeasant. 

‘*An’ was it yer honor as was wishing to sce 
me ?” asked a son of the ocean Emerald, meeting 
them on their way to the water. Mr. Rawle said 
“Yes,” and stepping up to honest Pat, who stood 
in bespattered trim, hat doff-d, and overflowing 
with reverence, gave his hand. saying, 

‘*T blamed you this morning, my good fellow, 
and I find I was wrong. Will you forgive me?” 


“An shure a’ i~ it the likes o’ ye as Legs par- 
don ov sich as poor Put? Forgive ve! an’ troch 
I will that, Misiher Rawle, an’ ask yer pardon to 
beet fur listenin’ to the words from your pintle 
man lips.” 

So saving the overwhelmed Hibernian bowed 
himself down the street with amu-iog o' -equicus- 

It seemed that Pat was emploved on the foun’a- 
tion of the new cottage; aud that mening *r. 
Ruwle, tueding a Liunder in the brick-. ork of a 
corner, had chided him with some severits. It 
turning out, however, that Pat was not the author 
of the mi-chief, Mr. Rawle had sent for him. 

Under the sweeping willows dipping their slen- 
der fingers, under dark, fragrant cedars overharg- 
ing and shading crystal play-grounds of minnows, 
a fallen tree-trunk lay prone upon the water, reach- 
ing into the stream. ,UIna was gleeful, and essay- 
eltogoout. King checked her. The girl's eyes 
flashed with all the unrestrainedness of her nature, 
and her tiny foot sprang to the tree. A hand 
touched her shoulder—Mr. Rawle’s. She knew it, 
and looked round to his face with as high, half-in- 
dignant resolve as ever made her cheeks flush. 
But she lost it, and her purpese melted under his 
earnest look and quiet words. 

“It is not safe,” he said. “Pancks!” and a 
noble Llack doz came bounding to his side. Mr. 
Rawle gave a gesture of command, and the dog 
sprang out on the tree-trunk. The decayed thing 
broke, giving Pancks a wetting. 

Ulna surrendered. She had met her master—a 
master whose power was so actual that he seemed 
unconscious ; and yet here was its cLarm. 

Ulna loved, consciously; not as many - love, 
but absorbingly. ‘This one of all the wide world 
was fitted for her—so it seenied; indeed. so it was. 
But Mr. Rawle said nothing of love. As the time 
of his departure drew near there was an added ten- 
derness in his tones, and an added depth in his 
eyes: but that was all. 
took her trembling hand and said: 

“Ulna, we have need of strength to bear what 
is given us by the All-wise. You are much to me. 
You will never Le less. Can we trust one anoth- 
er; and will vou be happy?” 

The tumult of emotion became still; and Ulna 
thought ves,’ and said it. She was happy. For 
weeks the girl fed on something which happened 
in that last half-hour.- She could not have told 
what it was. 

But when weeks and months had gone by, and 
the past seemed to Ulna more and more like a 
dream, there crept into her heart the tiniest doubt. 
Once entered, it flamed, crackled, and burned up 
her trust. Ihe releund, the reaction carried her 
very far beyond her original self. The sweep of 
her impulses was wilder, and restraints sat not at 
all upon her restless spirit. King came again. 
Life became a whirl of impulses. Ler dark cav- 
alier matched them more nearly than ever; and 
having lost the reign of her first love, the prudence 
which she had shown Lefore him once could scarce- 
ly be hoped now. 

‘** Perhaps I will marry him yet,” she used to 
say to herself, and then weuld come floods of tears, 
and heart-burnings, aud longings, and unrest, and 
positive distress, 

To be met with fire and angered into uncontroll- 
able will when she longed to be held by a hand 
that could say to her turbulent nature, ‘* Peace, be 
still,” would bave driven her from King forever, 
but that the desperation thus engendered over- 


wrought the legitimate effécts, and bound her to 


him by galling, but very strong, chains. 

He saw, or rather felt, the change, and counted 
the prize as won. 

But when the chestuuc burrs were cracking in 
the fingers of frost, and the squirrels were busy 
with the brown hoards, Mr. Rawle was with Ulna 
again. 

‘“Why did you go away from me at all, Ar- 
thur?”’ ~ 

“My betrothed was alive then.” 

** Your betrothed springing. 

Ulna laid her head on his shoulder again. She 
had seen something in those exhaustless eyes 

** Are you satistied, dear?” 

‘*But I will tell you. My sister, the last of my 
family but myself, had been sick for years. She 
became weak, repining, helpless, exacting. I was 
her only living friend; and she had me promise—” 

What, Arthur?” 

“* That I would never marry while she lived.” 


LIEUTENANTS SLEMMER AND 
GILMAN, U.S.A. 


Ow page 125 the reader will find the portraits of 
Lieutenants Slemmer and Gilman, the officers who 
took charge of Fort Pickens when the Navy-yard 
at Pensacola was seized by the Florida troeps. 

Lieutenant SLemMMeEr, who still commands Fort 
Pickens, is a native of Pennsylvania, where he was 
born about 1828. He entered West Point in 1844, 
and graduated as second lieutenant of artillery in 
1850. He was ordered to Florida, in which State 
and in California he served several years. Aftera 
short service on the Coast Survey, he was selected 
as a teacher in the West Point Academy, and re- 
mained four years in that institafion, At thé ex- 
piration of this period he assumed the command 
of Pensacola harbor, where he still remains. When 
the Florida troops seized the Pensacola Navy-yard, 
he followed the example of Major Anderson and 
seized Fort Pickens as the strongest work in the 
harbor. At latest dates he was still in possession, 
and said he could hold it. Lieutenant Slemmes 
enjoys the re] u‘ation of a cool, brave soldier, wor. 
thy of the important trust now committed to him. 

Lieutenant GILMAN, the second in command at 
Fort Pickens, entered the service on Ist July, 1856, 
from Maine. He is Second Lieutenant of Artil- 
lerv. 


When he went away he 
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DAVIS AND PRESIDENT ANL VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
BY 


PRESIDENT DAVIS AND VICE- 
PRESIDENT STEPHENS. 

Tuk accompanving portraits of Jetferson Davis 
and Alexander Stephens will introduce to our read. 
ers the newly-elected President and View-Presi lent 
of the new Southern Confederacy. orcanized at 
Montgomery, Alabama, on 4th February, 

Jnrrenson Davis, the new President, was born 
in Kentucky about 1506, and is consequently about 
4 vears old. Having migrated to the Territory 
of Mississippi, with his father, when a bov, he owed 
to Prosident Monroe the favor of being admitted at 
West Point, from which institution he vraduated 
in x28, He was lucky enough to be emploved on 
active service at once, under Colonel (afterward 
President) Z. Taylor, and served throughout the 
Black Hawk War. His capture of the chief Black 
Ilawk, and the friendship which sprany up bet ween 
him and his prisoner, are among the most romantic 
episodes of the history of the war. In 1835, having 
married a daughter of General Tavlor, he settled 
down on a cotton plantation in Mississippi, and ac- 
quired some wealth. In 1845 he was elected to 
(Congress from that State; but at the outbreak of 
the Mexican War he resigned his seat in Congress, 
volunteered, raised a regiment in Mississippi, of 
which he was Colonel, andl accompanied General 
Tavlor in his eampaign, distinguishing himself sig- 
nally at Buena Vista. In 1848 he was chosen to 
the United States Senate. In 1851 he resicned his 
seat in the Senate to run for Governor of Missis- 
sippi, as the representative of the disunionist party, 
but was handsomely defeated by Mr. Foote, the 
Union candidate. In 1855 he entered the Cabinet 
of Mr. Pierce as Secretary of War, and held the 
office till the election of Mr. Buchanan, | He then 
aceepted the seit in the Senate which he filled till 
the State of Mixsissippi passe! an ordinance of se- 
cession. He was recently chosen by the Mont- 
yomery Convention First President of the Southern 
Confederacy. Personally, Mr. Davis is a very 
gentlemanly man, with a soldicrly bearing, and 
rather stern manners: as a speaker, he is tluent, 
clear, forcible, and sometimes eloquent. 

ALEXANDER HT. Sreruens, of Georgia, the 
Vice-President of the new Southern Confederacy, 
was born in Georgia on Ith February, and 

* consequently forty-nine years of age. In his 
south he was poor, and owed his education to the 
kindness of friends. In 1834 he took his position 
at the Georgia bar, and instantly gave procf of the 
talents which have since led him to be considered 
the “strongest man in the South.” In 1845 he 


was cl ected to Congress as a Whi; but at the dis- 
solution of the Whig party he aeted with the de- 
moeracy of the South, and soon became their lead- 
erin Congre-s. Ile remained in Congress till the 
election of 1808, when Tie refused to be a candidate 
an’ longer, and withdrew—as he supposed—from 
public lite. Mr. Stephens is a remarkable exam- 
ple of what energy may do fora man. He 
his all his life been a martyr to disease, 
and has never weighed over ninety-six 
pounds. ITlis voice is shrill, and at tirst 
quite unpleasant to the ear; but his elo- 
quence is so sure and practical, and his 
judgment so reliable, that, wherever he is, 
le is sure tobe a leader. was a warm 
opponent of the sccession movement in 
Georzia. 


THE BLACK SPOT. 


finns was much mirth in Hong Kong. 
fhe ball at the club-rooms in Victoria 
lown eclipsed those which the governor 
amd the chief justice, and the 117th in 
their white-washed mess-room, and the 
uimiral on board his gayly lighted flag- 
ship, had given during the past fortnight. 

Bevond comparison—the belle of the 
ball-room—was the beautiful Mrs. G——, 
a fair voung wife, almost a bride, who 
had just come out from England with her 
husband, Captain G——, the junior cap- 
tain of the Ritles. All the ensigns and 
middies, and half the lieutenants, naval 
and military, to say nothing of the par- 
boiled voung gentlemen in mercantile 
houses, were fairly raving about the an- 
gcelic stranger. The foolish boys devoured 
her with their eves, and wrote sonnets to 
her evebrows, for aught I know, and she 
never moved along the little parade at 
band-time without an overwhelming es- 
cort, but no one ever said that Geordie 
was not worthy of the good luck he had 
found, and the great prize he had drawn 
in the lottery matrimonial—he, the ‘‘ best 
fellow” in the service. On this night 
Mrs. G was in the highest spirits, and 
waltzed, ane flirted, well to all appear- 
ance, ond was the verv centre of attrac- 
tion—the target of all eves. Geordie, 
who knew her too well to be easily made 
jealous, was in very geod spirits, too; so 
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were most people. Mrs. G went throu h 
dance after dance, as the band plaved on with ad- 
wirable taste and spirit, and still partners buzzed 

out her, and her little ivory memorandum-book 
was as tilled with writing as a bank ledger. 

When she entered the tea-room on one occasion, 
early in the evening, the old comprader Ching- 
Lunusc, who pre-ided over the waiters, and was 
-teward of the club, started as he looked keenly at 
the beautiful * Fankwi" lady. She passed by him, 
ep ressing, good-naturedly, a smile at lis outliud- 
i-h dre-s aud tigure. He stared after her with 
rudeness oF curiesitv, and them gave a 
grunt, and wheeled off to his avecations. SS veral 
officers noticed this, but Ching was a churucter, 
and no one asked what he meaut, or if he meant 
any thing. It was an hour or more before Mrs. 
lett the ball-room ayuin. This time she 
entered the Supper-roonm, leaning on her partner's 
arm. While the latter procured her some refresh- 
ment, the old Chinaman hevered near, looked 
sharply at the fair * barbarian,” an‘ 
back with a muttered remark in his native tongue. 
Mrs. G— never noticed him, ‘Two minutes after, 
Chinz-Lung was seen in close conta ulation with 
the doctor of the Ritles, a sensible, expericuced sur- 
yeon, Who had Leen three vears in Hons Kone, 
who had served on the medical staff in the old 
war, and who was re uted as the chief } rofession- 
al authority op the island. Dr. Rovers was aman 
who knew China well. He seemed much di-- 
turbed as Ching took him by the lappet of his 
coat, and whispered some communication. The 
two men’s eves ranged across the ball-room, in the 
dver-way of which they stood a little apart, and 
The eves of several loun- 


then drew 


fixed on Mrs. G—, 


wers followed theirs by a common impulse. What 
dit ther see? Surely no terriile ~ight, but a 


voung, happy, high-bred Englishwoman, radiant 
with beauty, health, and gavety, crowned with 
tlowers, and sweeping through the ball-room like 
its queen. What was there in all this to make old 
Ching purse up his expressive Chinese mouth, and 
Dr. Rovers lift his evebrows, and bite his lips, with 
a brow that knit with a spasm of involuntary anxi- 
etv? Smoothing his ruffled brow, the doctor 
stepped from his place, passed Mrs. G . and 
looked full and steadily on her face. She looked 
surprised, and a little annoyed, but presently turned 
away smiling. She thought the doctor, no doubt, 
an odd, rude old. gentleman. Very much com- 
pressed were the doctor's lips, and very often did 
the frown of care return to the doctor’s brow, as 
he threaded his way through the crowd, most of 
whom had some slight or merry remark to bestow 
on so popular a character, until he reached the 
place where Captain G was talking to the 
Colonel's wife and two other ladies seated on an 
otteman. The doctor drew Geordie aside; they 
were old friends; and bexged as a particular favor 
that he would take his wife home, away from the 
Lall, but without alarming her. 

** Alarming her!” said Geordie, quite in the dark 
as to the other’s meaning. ‘** Why, what a Blue 
Beard you would make me turn out, doctor! She's 
engaged twelve deep, I'll be bound, and it wants 
an hour of supper-time, and J can’t get her away. 
Besides, she’s uot tired. Why should she go, you 
know 

lo this Dr. Rogers merely answered that he 
begged as a favor that Captain G would take 
Mrs. G home. It must be done, and would be 
for the best. And being hard pressed for his rea- 
son, the doctor said Mrs. G was about to be ill. 
lt was his duty to ask her husband to take her 
away from the crowded room. 
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Captain G— laughed ineredulou-ly at first, but 
it was a hollow and forced laugh. It was plain 
that he did not believe in his own disl«lief, and he 
knew the good old Medico too well to suspect kim 
of jesting on such a point. His voice quivered a 
little as he asked for an explanation. . 

* Well, if vou wi? have it,” said Dr, Rogers, lay- 
ing his hand on Geordie’s arm, ** there is something 
wrong with your wife. Old Ching noticed it first, 
and told me of it, and I have seen it myself, and I 
have seen such a thing but twice before, and both 

times in China. Prav Heaven that this may not 
end as it did in those two instances!" 

“Speak out, man, you torture me!” said Cap- 
tain . gasping for breath and very pale. 

‘*Ic.is a tritling matter, in appearance at least,” 
replie 1 Dr. Rogers, gravely and kindly; ‘it is a 
small black spot on your wile’s face—cn her left 
cheek—that is all, and—” 

“And what is it? For the sake of all that’s sa- 
cred, wh ot is i?” asked G— quite fiercely. 

_ The doctor, noticing how quickly the group was 

increasing, drew his friend a few paces back, and 
whispered something in his ear. 

The effect on Geordie was terrible. The brave 
strong man trembled visibly, and shook from head 
to fost, while his bronzed face became ef an ashen 
palenc-s. Then, followed by the doctor, who vain- 
ly tried to keep pace with him, he hurried up to 
the place where his wife was w heeling in the mazes 
of the waltz. Ie strode recklessly in among the 
dancers; his Wiid haggard looks and brusque ge-- 
tures caused soime confusion and surprise. His 
wife saw him, and started, and with a word to her 
partucr stood still. How beautiful she locked?! 
tHlished and excited with the dance, crowned with 
flowers, richly vet tastefully dres-ed ; how, too, 
her fair fresh Enelish bloom contrasted with the 
pallor of most of the other pretty women present; 
how her sofiiy bright ble eves rested with wonder 
on Gi— with apprehension for hoa, lest he sheuld 
be ill. Certainly, if one of those two were In wor- 
tal danger, any observer would have sel coed the 
husband as the one who bore the marks of it. But 
(;—— was careless of that. AH his soul was in 
his gaze, as he beheld in the centre of his wife's 
Lleoming cheek a smalhblack spot, not much larger 
than the head of a large black pin, and quite circu- 
lar. It did not disfigure her; only a keen eve 
could distinguish it; and, when seen, it resembles 
one of those ** beauty patches” which the belles of 
the last century tised to give an ad litional piquan- 
cy to their charms. Yes, there it was, the black 
spot the doctor had de-cribed. Dy a great effort 
G;—— smoothed his features, and tried to smile, as 
he begzed pardon of the company. Ie had inter- 
rupted them very rudely, he said—they hal all 
left off dancing by this time—and he beege th 
would go on, and not mind him. The musicians 
had ceased playing; he waved his hand impatient- 
Iv; they wenton. His wife approached him, her 
partner btside her, a,Naval Commander, who did 
not feel at all disposed to forego the rest of his 
dance with the queen of the ball. ** Was he ill?” 
she asked, in an anxious whisper: ‘* No, no,” he 
was not ill: tut he wished she would come away 
—come home with him directly. He would give 
no reason. Ilis manner was_irritable, harsh, un- 
usual. The voung wife looked at him with sur- 
prise; tears gathered in her blue eyes; but she 
was not without spirit, and she Cashed them proud- 
lv away. She could not‘leave yet, she said; she 
was engaged for several dances. If there was no 
reason to be given for leaving so abruptly, she 
coull not be so uncivil to her partners. -Aud in 
a moment more the Commander whirled her off. 
G stood And bit his lips. She danced once, 
twice, thrice more. G stood moodily watch- 
ing her, the doctor at his clbow. It was sad, 
agonizing to poor G , to watch that glorious 
creature, and to know that she bore on her face the 
mark of—what? Even the doctor shrunk from 
telling G all he feared. Her niomentary burst 
of hurt womanly pride was over; the sight of her 
husband's anxious face disturbed her; her gayety 
fled; the compliments of her partners were un- 
hear. |; she begged to be excused; left the gentle- 
man on whose arm she leaned, and came up to 
G with asunny smile. ‘I will be good now, 
and come home.” 

The doctor whispered to G to introduce him. 
G hurriedly complied. His wife recognized 
the old gentleman who had stared so pertinaciously 
at her; his eyes observed her still. He whispered 
a word to the Captain.. Geordie tried to be calm 
as he asked his wife if she—if she was aware that 
there was a small black spot, a mere speck, on her 
left cheek. She blushed and laughed. Yes, she 
saw it in the glass when dressing. She could not 
rub it away. She thought it would go of itself. 
It had annoyed her a little, because it looked so 
like one of those absurd patches, but she hoped no- 
body noticed it. 

** Excuse me, madam,” said Dr. Rogers; * it may 
be of more consequence than vou are aware of. I 
am an old doctor, and may be allowed to ask ques- 
tions. Does it give you any pain?” 

** None—none at all.” 

The doctor looked graver still. 

‘‘There is a glass nearly opposite. Please to 
look, and see if it has not increased in size.” 

The: lady, half frightened, complied. ‘Yes, it 
has indeed—it is four times as large as it was, al- 
most as large as a pea—how tiresome !”’ 

‘*One more question,” said the doctor. 
you any idea what brought it ?” 

‘* None,” answered Mrs. G-~—. 
I think I would rather go.” 

“Think again,” pressed the doctor. 
reptile—any insect ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Rogers,” answered the now fast paling 
beauty ; “‘ yes, but no! that could not be it, and I 
was silly to think twice of so trifling a thing as the 
bite of a fly.” 

“A fiy! 
doctor. 

‘* One of those black flies that were in the veran- 
da, a tiresome buzzing thing: it stung me very 


sharply just there, on the left cheek where the spot 


Have 
‘* George, love, 


any 


What sort of fly?” exclaimed the 


is, Ithought nothing of it when the pain went off. 
It was a long sort of tly, with a shining body sand 
glistening greenish wings. 

“The Bal-Tse! the Black Jupiter Fly! 
it. Ching know it,” said a hoarse crumbling voice 
close behind, 

It was the old coaprader, half horrorestruck, 
half vain of his sagacity!  Hastily they drew her 
from the room, wrappe! her shaw] around her, and 
hurried her home, The music struck cheerily up, 
the danee went on, supper succeeded (a very 
sumptuous affair), and then followed mere dance 
but by degrees the mirth languished, and a sort of 
uncomfortable feeling of apprehension and gloom 
Strange Whispers, muttered 


I know 


pervaded the guests. 
hint-, went round; the very Chinese servants had 
an ominous look. By degrees almost every bedy 
became aware that some mischance had befalen 
the fair young Englishwoman whom they had just 
welcomed among them. Twoor three cftheers went 
to secvk the doctor in his quarters, late us it was, to 
learn the truth. The doctor was absent. Ile was 
at Captain G ’s bungalow, his servant said. 
Iie had sent for his portable medicine chest. Also 
the physician to the forces, and the marine sur- 
geon, had been called up. The next morning, 
when most of the officers were at breakfast in the 
barrack mess-room, a subaltern entered hastily. 

‘Have you heard about poor Mrs. G:.—— 7" 

*What? Dead!” 

It waseven so. She had been cut down in the 
very pride of her beauty, like some queenly flower. 
It was awfully sudden. It broke her husband's 
life and hope at a blow. He never was seen to 
smile after her loss; he shrunk away from his old 
friends: he lefi the Rifles, exchancing into a reyi- 
ment that was serving in Upper India, and died of 
fever in the Terai. 

Now, to clear up the seeming mystery of the 
Bleck Spot. There is a tly which, for the mischief 
it dees, is known and feared throughout the Past, 
and which is usually called the Baal-Fly, or dupi- 
ter Flv. Its bite is generally most fatal to cattle. 
This fly is seldom very hurtful to the human race, 
except When it has lately been feeding on carrion, 
and thus communicates the morbid virus of de- 
composed animal matter to the veins of a living 
being. This occasionally happens even in Euro; e, 
and in the case of the common house-tly and the 
* buzz,” or greenish carrion-tly. Tut this is rare, 
indeed, and only three or four cases of death ensu- 
ins from such bites are recorded within the last six 
or seven vears on the continent of Europe. In the 
East, with a sun peculiarly adapted to the hasten- 
ing of disease, the deaths from this insidious!y ad- 
ministered peison are more frequent, and the poison 
itself is more virulent and rapid. It was in this 
manner that poor Mrs. G met her death. The 
bluck spot, unnoted at first by all eves save her 
own, and neglected by herself, was the mark of in- 
cipient mortitication, the centre of the yancurene 
that spread and spread, painlessly but inevitably, 
until what had been a scarce seen speck proved 
sufficient to cut short that fair young life. The 
doctor took blame to himself for net having insist- 
ed in detiance of ordinary rules, on the young 
lady's quitting the ball-room at once; but the hope 
that he might be mistaken, and a wi-h to spare 
(;—— as much as possible, made him hesitate in 
speaking out. But it was the opinion of all the 
medical men on the island, that when the compra- 
dor tirst ealled the doctor's attention to the mark 
of death on the face of the doomed beauty, the mis- 
chief was beyond remedy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 


I map no writing materials, but I had just 
composed a long letter to the Times on the 
outrageous treatment and false imprisonment 
of a British subject in Austria, when my door 


was opened by a thin, lank-jawed, fierce-eyed | 


man, in uniform, who announced himself as 
the Rittmeister von Mahony, of the Keyser Hus- 
Sars. 

‘*& countryman—an Irishman,” said J, ea- 
gerly, clasping his hand with warmth. 

‘*That is to say, two yvenerations back,” re- 
plied he; ‘*‘ my grandfather Terence was a licu- 
tenant in Trenck’s Horse, but since that none 
of us have ever been out of Austria.” 

If these tidings fell coldly on my heart just 
beginning to glow with the ardor of home and 
country, I soon saw that it takes more than two 
generations to wash out the Irishman from a 
man’s nature. The honest Rittmeister, with 
scarcely a word of English in his vocabulary, 
was as hearty a countryman as if he had never 
journeyed out of the land of Bog. 

‘*He had heard ‘all about it,’’ he said, by 
way of arresting the cloquent indignation that 
filled me; and he added, ‘‘ And the more fool 
myself to notice the matter.” Asking me, 
quaintly, if I never had heard of our native 
maxim that says, ‘‘One man ought never to 
fall upon forty!” ‘ Well,” said he, with a 
sigh, “‘ what’s done can’t be undone; and let us 
see what’s to come next? I see you are a gen- 
tleman, and the worse luck yours.” 

‘‘ What do you mean by that?” asked J. 

‘‘ Just this: you'll have to fight; and if you 
were a ‘gemeiner’ you'd get off.” 

I turned away to the window to wipe a tear 
out of my eye; it had come there without my 
knowing it, and, as I did so, I devoted myself 
to the death of a hero. 

‘“‘Yes,” said I, “she is in this incident—-she 
has her part in this scene of my life’s drama, 
aud I will not disgracé her presence. 1 will die 
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like a man of honor rather than that her name 
should be disparaged.” 

Ile went on to tell me of my opponent, who 
was brother to a reigning sovereign, and him- 
self a roval highness—Prince Max of Swabia. 
“He was not,” he added, by any means a bad 
fellow, though not reputed to be perfectly sane 
on certain topics.” Hogever, as his eccentric- 
ities were verv harmless ones, merely off-hoots 
of an exaggerated personal vanity, it Was sup- 
posed that some active service, and a littl: more 
intercourse with the world, would eure him. 
Not,” added he, ‘that one can say has 
shown many signs of amendment up to this, tor 
he never makes an excursion of half a dezen 
davs trom home without coming back tilled with 
the resistless passion of some young queen or 
archduchess for him. As he forgets these as 
fast as he imagines them, there ts usually no- 
thing to lament on the subject. Now vou are in 
possession of all that vou need know about Aon. 
Tell me something of vourself: and first, have 
Vou sers vd 

“Never.” 

‘Was vour father a soldier, or your grandia- 
ther?” 

Neither.” 

“Have vou any counections on the mother’s 
side in the army 7” 

‘Tam not aware of one.” 

Ile gave a short, hasty congh, and walked 
the reom twice with his hands clasped at his 
back, amd then, coming straight in front of me, 
said, And vour name?) What's vour name 

Ports!" said I, with a firm energy. 

* Potztausend !” cried he, with a grim laugh ; 
“what a strange mame!’ 

“To said Potts, Herr Rittmeister, and not 
Potztansend!" rejoined haughtily. 

* And [heard you.” said he; ‘it was invel- 
untary on my part toadd the termination, And 
who are the Pottses’ Are they noble 

* Nothing of the kind—respectable middle 
Class fglk; some in trade, some clerks in mer 
cantile houses, some holding small government 
employments, one, perhaps the chief of the tam- 
ilv, an eminent apothecary 

As if Thad uttered the most irresistible joke, 
at this word he held his hands over his face 
and shook with laughter. 

*Heilizge Joseph!" eried he, at last, ‘this is 
too good! The Prince Max going out with an 
apothecary’s nephew, or, maybe, his son!” 

* His son upon this occasion,” said I, gravely. 

He did not reply for some minutes; and then, 
leaning over the back oof a chair, and regarding 
me very fixedly, he said, 

“You have only te say who you are, and 
What vour belongings, and nothing will come of 
this affair. In fact, what with your little knowl- 
edge of Gefman, vour imperfect comprehension 
of what the prince said, and your own station in 
lite, Pil engage to arrange every thing and get 
vou off clear 

‘In a word,” said I, “I am to plead in furma 
inferioris—isn't that it?” 

** Just so,” said he, puffing out a long cloud 
from his pipe. 

rather die first!” cried J, with an ener- 
gy that actually startled him. 

Well,” said he, after a pause, “ I think it’s 
very probable that will come of it; but if it be 
vour choice I have nothing to say.” 

* Go back, Herr Rittmeister,” cried J, * and 
arrange the meeting for the very carliest mo- 
ment.” 7 

I said this with a strong purpose, for I felt if 
the event were to come off at once I could be- 
have well. 

“As you are resolved on this course,” said 
he, **do not make any such confidences to oth- 
ers as you have made to me; nothing about 
those Pottses in haberdashery and dry goods, 
but just simply you are the high and well-born 
Potts of Pottsheim. Not a word morc.”’ 

I bowed an assent, but so anxious was he to 
impress this upon me that he went over it all 
once more. 

‘*As it will be for me to receive the prince's 
message, the choice of weapons will be yours. 
What are vou most expert with? I mean, aft- 
er the pistol?” said he. grinning. 

“Tam about equally skilled in all. 
pistol, or sabre are all alike to me.” 

**Der Teufel!” cried he; “I was not count- 
ing upon this; and as the sabre is the prince's 
weakest arm, we'll select it.”’ 

I bowed again, and more blandly. 

** There is but one thing more,” said he, turn- 
ing about just as he was leaving the room. 
‘**Don’t forget that in this case the gross prov- 
ocation came from you, and therefore be satis- 
fied with self-defense, or at most a mere flesh 
wound. Remember that the prince is a near 
connection of the royal family of England, and 
it would be irreparable ruin to you were he to 
fall by your hand.” And with this he went 


Rapier, 


Now, had he gravely bound me over not to 
strangle the lions in the Tower, it could not 


-have appeared more ridiculous to me than this 


injunction, and if there had been in my heart 
the smallest fund of humor, I could have laugh- 
ed at it; but, Heaven knows, none of my im- 
pulses took a mirthful turn at that moment 
and there never was invented the drollery that 
could wring a smile from me. : 

I was sitting in a sort of stupor—I know not 
how long—when the door opened, and the Ritt- 
meister’s head peered in. 

‘To-morrow morning at five!’ cried he. “I 
will fetch you half an hour before.” The door 
closed, and he was off. 

It was now a few minutes past eight o'clock, 
and there were therefore something short of 
nine hours of life left tome. Ihave heard that 
Victor Hugo is an amiable and kindly disposed 
man, and I feel assured, if he ever could have 
known the tortures he should have inflicted, he 
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would never have written the terrible record ey. 
titled Le Dernier Jour il uli Condamne. Con. 
clude it was written as a sort of appeal agains 
death punishments. 1 doubt much of im ej 
cacy in altering legislation, while feel wssured 
that if ever it fallin the way of one whose hours 
are numbered, it must add indeseribably to bi. 

When, how; or by whom my supper was 
served, never knew. can only remember 
that a very sleepy Walter roused me out of a 
haltdrowsy reverte about midnight by asking if 
he were tw FeTHONEe the dishes, or let them re. 
main tillmeorning. bade him leave them, ane 
me also, and when the door was closed [sar 
down to my meal. [Tt was eold and Unappetiz- 
ing. would have deemed unwholesome 
Low, but T remembered that the Poor stomach it 
was destined for would never be called on to 
digest it, and that for onee To might transeress, 
Without the leuret dy “pel shal. My Case Wis pre- 
cisely that of the purseless traveler, who. we 
are told, ean sing before the robber, just as 
want ever suggested melody, or that being peor 
Was a reason for song. So with me any eXCUss 
Was open to me just because it wa- le 

“still,” thought I, “great criminals — and 
surely | am not as bad as they—eat very heart 
ily.” Awd so the tough fowl Viger usly in 
two and placed half of it om my plate. 
myself out a whole goblet of wine, and drank jt 
off, LT repeated this, and felt better, fell to 
now with a will, and really made an excellent 
supper. ‘There were some potted sardines that 
I secretly resolved to have for mv bre akfast, 
when the sudden thought flashed across me that 
I was never to breakfast any more. I verily be- 
lieve that I tasted in that one instant a who! 
lifelong of agony and distress. 

There was in my friendless, lone condition, 
my youth, the mild and gentle traits of my na- 
ture, and my yguileless simplicity, jast that eom- 
bination of circumstances which would mak 
my fate peculiarly pathetie, and imagined 
countrvmen standing beside the grave-stone and 
muttering Poor Potts!” all felt my heart a! 
nest bursting with sorrow over myself. 

“Cut off at threc-and-twents solled 
the very opening bud of his pr 

** Misfortune is a pebble with many faects, 
says the Chinese “and Wise is he whi 
turns it around till he tind the smooth one.’ 

“Fs there such here?” thought And 
Where can it be?” With alk my ingenuity I 
could not discover it. when at last there crossed 
my mind how the event would tigere in the 
daily papers, and be handed down to remote 
posteritv. imagined the combat itself de- 
scribed in the language almost of a dion-hunt. 
“Pots, who had never till that moment bad a 
sword in his hand—Votts, though at this time 
severely wounded, and bleeding profusely, no 
thing dismayed by the ferocious attack of his 
opponent—Potts maintained his guard with all 
the coolness of a consummate sword-man.” 
Ifow I wished my life might be spared just to 
let me write the narrative of the combat! 
would like, besides, to show the world how pecn- 
erously I could treat an adversary, with what 
delicacy I could respect his motives, and how 
nobly deal even with his injustice. 

* Was that two o'clock?” said I, starting up, 
While the humming sound of the gone bell tilled 
the room, ‘Is it possible that but three hours 
now stand between me and—" I gave a shud- 
der that made me feel as if f was standing in a 
fearful thorough draught. and actually looked 
up to see if the window were not open: but no, 
it was closed, the night calm, and the sky full 
of stars. “Oh!” exclaimed J, **if there are 
Pottses up among you yonder, I hope destiny 
may deal more kindly by them than down here. 
[ trust that in those glorious regions a higher 
and purer intelligence prevails, and, abore all 
things, that ducling is proclaimed the greatest 
of crimes.” Remnant of barbarism! it is werse 
ten thousand times; it is the whole suit, cos- 
tume, and investure of an uncivilized ave. 
Poor Potts!” said I: “you went out upon 
your life-vovage with very generous intentions 
toward posterity. I wonder how it will treat 
you? Will it vindicate your memory, uphold 
your fame, and dignify your motives? Will it 
be said in history, * Among the memorable events 
of the period was the duel between the Prince 
Max of Swabia and an Irish gentleman named 
Potts? To understand fully the circumstance 
of this remarkable conflict, it is necessary to pre- 
mise that Potts was not what is vulgarly called 
constitutionally brave; but he was more. He 
was—" Ah! there was the puzzle. Llow was 
that miserable biographer ever to arrive at the 
secret of an organization fine and subtle as 
mine? If I could but leave it on record—if I 
eould but transmit to the ages that will come 
after me the invaluable key to the mystery of 
my being—a few days would suftice—a weck, 
certainly, would do it—and why should I not 
have time given me for this? I will certainly 
propose this to the Rittmeister when he comes. 
There can be little doubt but he will see the 
matter with my own eyes.” 

As if I had summoned him by enchantment, 
there he stood at the door, wrapped in his great 
white cavalry cloak, and looking gigantic and 
ominous together. 

** There is no carriage-road,” said he, “to the 
place we are going, and I have come thus early 
that we may stroll along Icisurely, and enjoy the 
fresh air of the morning.” 

Until that moment I had never believed how 
heartless human nature could be! To talk of 
enjoyment, to recall the world and its pleasures, 
in any way, to one situated like I, was a cold 
and scarcely credible cruelty ; but the words did 
me good service—they armed me with a sar- 
donic contempt for life and mankind—and so I 
protested that I was charmed with the project, 
and out we set. 
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Vv companion was not talkative, he was a 
quiet, almost depressed man, who had led a very 
existence, with little society among 
ij. comrades; so that he did not offer me the 
oeeasion [ sought for of saying saucy and-sneer- 
ing things of the world at large. Indeed, the 
first observation he made was that we were ina 
locality that ought to be interesting to Irishmen, 
« an ancient shrine of St, Patrick marked 
the spot of the convent to which we were ap- 
preaching. No remark could have been more 
‘timed; to look back into the past, one ought 
Lave some vista of the future. Who can 
apathize with by-gones when he 1s counting 
-imoinutes that are to make him one of them? 
What a bore that old Rittmeister was with 
. wptiquities, and how I hated him as he said, 
lt sour time Was not so limited, I'd have taken 

; over to St. Gallen to inspect the manu- 

‘+.’ J felt choking as he uttered these 

Ilow was my time so limited? I did 

+ dare to ask. Was he barbarous enough to 
nean that if [ had another day to live I could 
ve passed it pleasantly in turning over musty 
in a monastery ? 

At last we came to a halt in a little grove of 
pines, and he said, ** Have you any address to 
vive me of friends or relatives, or have you any 
peculiar directions on any subject ?” 

You made a remark last night, Herr Ritt- 
meister,” said I, **awhich did not at the moment 
produce the profound impression upon me that 
subsequent reflection has enforced. You said 
that if his royal highness were fully aware that 
lis antagonist was the son of a practicing chem- 
ist and apothecary—” 

‘That I sould have put off this event; true 
enough, but when you refused that alternative, 

vt insisted on satisfaction, I myself, as your 

ntryman, gave the guarantee for your rank, 
which nothing will now make me retract. Un- 
derstand me well—nothing will make me re- 
tract.” 

“You are pleased to be precipitate,” said I, 
with an attempt to sneer; ** my remark had but 
one object, and that was my personal disinclin- 
ation to obtain a meeting under a false pre- 
text. 

‘Make your mind easy on that score. It 
will be all precisely the same in about an hour 
hence.” 

[ nearly fainted as I heard this, it seemed as 
though a cold stream of water ran through my 
spine aml paralyzed the very marrow inside, 

* You have vour choice of weapons,” said he, 
eurtly; ** which are you best at?” 

I was going to say the * javelin,” but I was 
aehamed, and yet should a man sacrifice life 
for a false modesty; while I reasoned thus, he 
pointed to a group of officers close to the garden 
wall of the convent, and said, 

“They are all waiting vonder, let us hasten 


on. 

If I had been mortally wounded, and was 
dragwing my feeble limbs along to rest them 
forever on some particular spot, I might have, 
probably, effected my progress us easily as I 
now did. ‘The slightest inequality of ground 
tripped me, and I stumbled at every step. 

“You are cold,” said my companion, ‘* and 
probably unused to early rising; taste this.” 

He gave me his brandy flask, and I finished 
it off at a draught. Blessings be on the man 
whe invented alcohol! all the ethics that ever 
were written can not work the same miracle in 
& man’s nature as a glass of whisky. ‘Talk of 
all the wonders of chemistry, and what are they 
tu the simple fact that two-pennyworth of cog- 
nac can convert a coward into a hero? 

I was not quite sure that my antagonist had 
not resorted to a similar sort of aid, for he 
seemed as light-hearted and as jolly as though 
he was out for a picnic. There was a jaunti- 
ness, too, in the way he took out his cigar and 
scraped. his lucifer match on a beech-tree that 
quite struck me, and I should like to have imi- 
tuted it if I could. 

“If it's the same to you take the sabre, it’s 
his weakest weapon,” whispered the Rittmeister 
in my ear, and I agreed. And now there was 
a sort of commotion about the choice of the 
ground and the places, in which my friend 
seemed to stand by me most manfully. Then 
there followed a general measurement of swords, 
and a fierce comparison of weapons. I don’t 
know how many were not thrust into my hand, 
one saying, ‘Take this, it is well balanced in 
the wrist, or if you like a heavy guard, here’s 
your arm!” 

‘To me, it is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
said I, jauntily. weapons are 
alike.” 

“ He will attack fiercely, and the moment the 
word is given,” whispered the Rittmeister, “ so 
be on your guard; keep your hilt full before 
vou, or he'll slice off your nose before you are 
aware of it.” 

‘*Be not so sure of that till you have seen 
my sword play,” said I, fiercely ; and my heart 
swelled with a fierce sentiment that must have 
been courage, for I never remember to have felt 
the like before. I know I was brave at that 
moment, for if, by one word, I could have avert- 
ed the combat, I would not have uttered it. 

“To your places,” cried the umpire, “ and 
on your guard! Are you ready?” 

‘**Ready,” re-echoed I, wildly, while I gave 
a mad flourish of my weapon round my head 
that threw the whole company into a roar of 
laughter; and, at the same instant, two figures, 
screaming fearfully, rushed from the beech 
copse, and, bursting their way through the crowd, 
fell upon me with the most frantic embracés, 
amidst the louder laughter of the others. Oh 
shame and ineffable disgrace! Oh misery never 
to be forgotten! It was Viiterchen who now 
grasped my knees, and Tintenfleck who clung 
round my neck and kissed me repeatedly. 
From the time of the Laocoon no one ever 
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struggled to free himself as I did, but all in vain 
—my efforts, impeded by the sword, lest I might 
unwillingly wound them, were all fruitless, and 
we rolled upon the ground inextricably com- 
mingled and struggling. 

“Was I right?” cried the prince. ‘* Was I 
right in calling this fellow a saltimbanque # 
See him now with his comrades around him, 
and say if was mistaken.”’ 

is this?’ whispered the Rittmeister. 
Have you dared tu deceive me 7?” 

“I have deceived no one,” said J, trving to 
rise, and I pouredgforth a torrent of not very 
coherent cloquenc€, as the mirth of mv andi- 
ence seemed to imply ; but, fortunately, Vater- 
chen had now obtained a hearing, and was de- 
tailing in very fluent language the nature of 
the relations between us. Poor old fellow, in 
his boundless gratitude I seemed more than 
human; and his praises actually shamed me to 
hear them. How I had first met them he re- 
counted in the strain of one assisted by the 
gods in classic times; his deseription made me 
a sort of Jove coming down a rosy cloud to suc- 
cor suffering humanity; and then came in Tin- 
tenfleck with her broken words, marvelously aid- 
ed by ‘*action,” as she poured forth the heap of 
gold upon the grass and said it was all mine! 

Wonderful metal, to be sure, for enforcing 
conviction on the mind of man: there is a sin- 
cerity about it fur more impressive than any vo- 
cal persuasion. The very clink of it implies 
that the real and the positive are in question, 
net the imaginary and the delusive. _** This is 
all his!” cried she, pointing to the treasure with 
the air of one showing Aladdin's cave, and 
though her speech was not very intelligible Va- 
terchen’s “*vulgate’’ ran underneath and ex- 
plained the text. 

“5 hope you will forgive me. I trust you 
will be satistied with my apologics, made thus 
openly,” said the prince, in the most courteous 
of manners, ‘One who can behave with such 
magnanimity can scarcely be wanting im anoth- 
cr species of generosity.” And ere I could well 
reply, I found myself shaking hands with every 
one, and every one with me; nor was the least 
pleasurable part of this recognition the sati-fac- 
tion displayed by the Rittmeister at the good 
issue of this event. I had great difficulty in re- 
sisting their resolution to carry me back with 
them to Bregenz. Innumerable were the planus 
and projects devised for my entertainment, 
Field sports, sham-fights, rifle-shooting, all were 
displaved attractively before me; and it was 
clear that, if I accepted their invitations, I 
should be treated like the most favored guest. 
But I was firm in my refusal; and, pleading a 
pretended necessity to be at a particular place 
by « particular day, I started once more, taking 
the road with the * vagabonds,” who now seem- 
ed ound to me by an indissoluble bond; at 
least so Vaterchen assured me by the most em- 
phatic of declarations, and that, do with him 
what I might, he was my slave till death. 

‘‘Who is ever completely happy?” says the 
sage; and with too good reason is the doubt 
expressed. Here, one might suppose, was a 
situation abounding with the most pleasurable 
incidents. ‘To have escaped a duel, and come 
out with honor and credit from the issue; to 
have refound not only my missing money, but 
to have my suspicions relieved as to those whose 
honest name was dear to me, and whose dis- 
credit would have darkened many a bright hope 
of life—these were no small successes; and yet 
—I shame to own it—my delight in them was 
dashed by an incident so small and insignificant 
that I have scarce courage to recall it. it 
is, however. While I was taking a kindly fare- 
well of my military friends, hand-shaking and 
protesting interminable friendships, 1 saw, or 
thought I saw, the prince, with even a more 
affectionate warmth, making his adieus to Tin- 
tenfleck! If he had not his arm actually round 
her waist, there was certainly a white leather 
cavalry glove curiously attached to her side, and 
one of her cheeks was deeper colored than the 
other, and her bearing and manner seemed con- 
fused, so that she answered, when spoken to, at 
cross purposes. 

‘*How did you come by this brooch, Tinten- 
fleck? I never saw it before.” 

“Qh, is it not pretty? It is a violet; and 
these leaves, though green, are all gold.” 

‘* Answer me, girl! who gave it thee?’ 
I, in the voice of Othello. 

‘* Must I tell?’ murmured she, sorrowfully. 

**On the spot—confess it!” 

‘“‘It was one who bade me keep it till he 
should bring me a prettier one.” 

‘*T do not care for what he said, or what you 
promised. I want his name.” 

“ And that I was never to forget him till then 
—never.” 

‘¢Do you say this to irritate and offend me, 
or do you prevaricate out of shame?” said I, 
angrily. 

Shame!” repeated she, haughtily. 

‘* Ay, shame or fear.”’ 

‘Or fear! Fear of what, or of whom ?” 

“You are very daring to ask me. And now, 
for the last time, Tintenfleck—for the last time, 
I say, who gave you this?” 

As I said these words we had just reached 
the borders of a little rivulet, over which we 
were to cross by stepping-stones. Viterchen 
was, as asual, some distance behind, and now 
calling to us to wait for him. She turned at 
his ery, and answered him, but made no reply 
to me. 

This continued defiance of me overcame my 
temper altogether, sorely pushed as it was by a 
stupid jealousy, and seizing her wrist with a 
strong grasp, I said, in a slow, measured tone, 
“] insist upon your answer to my question or—”’ 

“Or what ?” 

‘That we part here, and forever.” 

“With all my heart. Only remember one 


said 
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thing,” said she, in a low, whispering voice: 
** vou kk ft me once before—vyou quitted me, in 
amoment ot temper, just as you threaten now, 
Go, if you will, or if you must; buat let this be 
our last meeting and last parting.” 

“Ie is as such I mean it—good-by!” I 
sprang on the stepping-stone as I spoke, and at 
the same instant a glittering object splashed 
into the stream close to me. 
one might see the lustre of a trout’s back as it 
rose to a fly. I don’t know what demon sat 
where my heart ought to have been, but I press- 
ced my hat over my cyes, and went on without 
turning my head, 
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Bro iti 
ronchitis. 
LRONCHITIS. — To there afflicted 
with thie disorder, so common to our cli- 
minute, the following may be read with 
interest. 
From Mr. Gardner, Prineipal of the Rutae,*s 
lemale Institute, New York. 
New York, May lith, 1S. 
Dran “1es:—I have been afflicted with Bronchitis dur- 
ing the past wint«r, ond found no relief until I found your 
Beoscutar ehall take ph asure in recom- 
an uding their us to « large elas- of pupil+, and to others 
who may this rom dy, 
Very respectfully, ©. IL. GARDNER, 
To Meer-. J. L. Brown & Son, Bo-ton. 


Il. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FORTES, 


Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
idth cor 3d Av... N. Y. 


PPHE NEW YORK DYEING AND PRINT- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT 
Works on Staten Island. 


95 Duane St. (late 45.Johnst.). Branch Offices 720 Broad- 
way, New York, and 156 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 


‘ORE CORNS and BUNIONS are really 

CURED by the use of SWISS CORN PLASTER. 
For sale by E. DUPUY, Drugei-t. No. 609 Broadway. 
Sent by mail on receipt of Of cents. 


The Working Farmer, 


A large Agricultural Monthly Magazine, 
(Regular Subseription price $1 CO per aunum), 
AND 


Harper’s Weekly, 
For 22 40 a Year. 


Both Papers for less than the Subscrip- 
tion Price of One. 


The Working Farmer 
Ie Edited by PROF. J. J. MADPES, asricted by a Corps 
of Gentlemen whe are practically engaged in conducting 
the several departments upeo which they write, 
Vou. 13 comNMENcES witu Jan. Ist, 191. 
“pecimen copics sent free on application. 
Remit eubecription to 
V. MAPES 
126 and 125 Naseau, and 11 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


Premature 
Loss of the Hair, 


Whieh iz so common now-a-days, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It haz been used 
in thousands of cases where the hair was coming out in 
handfuls, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to 
promote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single appli- 
cation will rendér it soft and glossy for several days. 


INAUGURATION of PARIS 
SPRING FASHIONS, MARCH 4 1561. — Mme. 
DEMORESI*S BRILLIANT OPENING of Spring Pat- 
terns of the Paris Fashiens No. 473 Broadway. Also, 
Mme. DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 
MIRROR OF FASHIONS, > Quarto Pages, containing 
nearly 100 Engravings, and full reports of the latest Paris 
Fashions, including “pring Bonnets, Mantles, Capes, 
Sleeves, Trimmings, Children’s Garments, &c. Only 5 
cents, sold everywhere; yearly subscription, 15 cents; 
sent post-paid on receipt of 6 cents. The most useful and 
complete Fashion Magazine ever i--ued. 


Popular Lectures. 


The following Lectures, reported specially, will be found 
in the re=pective numbers of the Household Juurnal, price 
3 cents per copy. Sold by all News Agents. 

‘* The Turki-h Empire,” by Rev. Dr. Hamlin, In No. 25. 
‘*The Policy of Honesty,” by Geo. W. Curtis, In No. 22. 
‘+A Day in the Alps” by Rev. T. L. Cuyler, In No, 21. 
** Man and Climate,” by Bayard Taylor, In No. 20. 
‘* Little Things,” by Rev. Dr. Storrs, In No. 19. 


‘*The Equatorial Regions in Africa,” by M. Du 


Chaillu, In No. 18. 
«Life in the Arctic Regions,” by Bayard Tay- ; 
lor, In No. 16. 
Social Responsibilities,” by John B. Gough, In No. 12. 
** Young America,” by Rev. H. W. Beecher, In No. 11. 
** Brazil and the Brazilians,’ by Kev. J. C. 
Fletcher, In No. 10. 
Publishers, A. NMARTHILL & CO., 20 North William 


Street (near A‘hathdm), New York, who will mail copies on 
receipt of stamps. 


Chimney! 
Burners that will fit any Coal Oil Lamp. 


We Lave lately perfected a burner for burning Coal Oil 
without a chimney, to be applied to any Coal Vil Lamp. 
We will send the burner by mail to any address, on the re- 
ceipt of $1 25. Please register letters. 

CALLENDER’S CARBU-AIR GAS LAMP burns pure 
Coal Oil in the shape of gas without a chimney. Price $3 
for asample Lamp. Enclose stamp and send for Circulars. 
Address, CALLENDER & PERCE, Dealers in Vile and 
Lamps, 175 Broadway, and No. 2 Courtlandt St., New York. 


WEDDING CARDS. 


| épecimens by Mail on re- 
ceipt of 2 postage stamps. 


EVERDELL 302: Broadway. N. ¥. 


I saw it, just as | 


Monthly, 75 c.; Yearly, $9. 

Each Number contains THREE SPLENDID ENGRAY- 
INGS ON STEEL and woop EXGBAVINGA, 
The HUDSON ILLUSTRATED, by B: J. Loesing, wil! be 
evatinued during the year 1561. 


Liberal Inducements 
Write for a Circular to the Publishers. 
VIRTUE & CO., 26 John Street, New York. 


VV ASTED—MEN, WOMEN, AND BOYS 
| im every Town, City, and Village in the United 
“tates, to act as Agents for the sale of Sherman & (o."« 
(itt Jewelry Envelopes. Agents can make from 3 to $ 
dollars a day. Being largely engaged in the manufacture 
of a sup-rior quality of Jewelry, we are enabled to offer to 
our customers a greater variety and more valuable Gifta 
than any other similur ¢etabli<hment. For further pertic- 
ulars enicloe a stamp, and address, SHERMAN & 229 
Broadway, corner of Barc lay Street. New York. 


CROUP. — DR. FOOTE’S 
MAGNETIC CROUP TIPPET, worn at night, is 
warrante! to prevent Croup. Price $1. Sent by mail, 


postage paid, on receipt of price, by Dr. E. B. FOOTE, No. 
546 Breadway, N. Y. Send for Circular. 


Spasmodic Asthma. 


The tmcet -evere cases of this dreadful complaint have 


to Clube. 


heen cured by a few doses of Jonas Wiatcoml’s Reanedy 
for As‘hm, an] in no imetance has it failed to give im- 
Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & 


CO.. For sale by all Druggists at $1 00 per bettie. 
PER MONTH made with Stencil 


S Tools. I sell the cheape t and bert. Send 
for my Circular b fore purchasing elsewhere. Address 


JOLIN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mare., or St. Louie, Mo. 
SO OOO BARRELS of POUDRETTE. 
Made by 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
for sale in lots to suit purcha-ere. 

This is the cheapest fertilizer in market; $3 worth will 
manure an acre of Corp, will increare the crop from one 
third to one half, and will ripen the crop twv weeks ear- |, 
lier. 

Piice, over seven barrel+, $1 5° p r barrel. 

A pamphlet, with satisfactory evidence and full partic- 
ulars, will be -ent gratis to any one sending address to 

GRIFFING, BROTHER & CU., 
No. 60 Courtlandt Street, N. Y.. 
General Acents for the United ®tatee. 


What a Figure! Ha! Ha! Ha! This is the 


greeting «ft- en received 


mediate rclic f. 


from their friends, by 
those becom- NN ing prema- 
turely grey ene or bald. To 
aveid any “GOR THe nam. thing so un- 
pleasant you . ve only to 


use Lyos's KaTuarmon, the most excellent and popular 
preporation for the Ilair ever made. Sold everywhere. 


AGENTS COIN MONEY SELLING 
“CARPENTERY MADE EASY” and 
“LLEMENTS of HAND-RAILING.” 
CHALLEN & SON, Publishers, Philadelphia. 


E BON TOWN is the best LADIES” 
FASHION BOOK in the World. Specimen copies, 
with two patterns, will be sent for 30 cents. 
Ss. T. TAYLOR & SON, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 


Music Books for Temperance Meetings. 


NEW TEMPERANCE MELODIST, 38 cts. BOS- 
TON TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK, 30 ctz. 
PERANCE MELODEON, 30 cw. WASHINGTO- 
NIAN CHOIR, cts. COVERT AND DODGE’S 
TEMPERANCE SONGS, 12 cte. ION TEM- 
PERANCE SONG BOOK, 10 cents. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Published by DITSON & CO., Boston. 
ORIGINAL PACKAGES 

Uf STATIONERY and JEWELRY. 
THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 

These packages contain 12 sheets of White and Colored 
Note Paper, and 12 White and Colored Envelopes; also, 
some one article of Jewelry. The Jewelry consists of ev- 
ery description of goods used by the Gift Book dealers, and 
valued by them from 50 cents to $20. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A PACKAGE. . 

Beware of poor imitations. Buy only Bailey's Pack- 
ages ;—you will get more for your money than by any oth- 
er source. Inducements for getting up Clubs:—6 Pack- 
ages for $1 25; 15 Packages for $3 00; 33 for 
$6 25. The Postage on each Package sent by mail is 15 
centa, which mu-t be paid in advance. Traveling Agents 
and Pedlers supplied with a better article, and at a lower 
price than can be obtained elsewhere. Our agents write 
that they can sell ten of our packages to one of any other. 
Give us a trial, and judge for yourselves. Jewelry eold at 
wholesale at about one half the usual prices. Address 

J. L. BAILEY, 154 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


RAs NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPER'S WEEKLY and MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE can always be had of 

A. WINCH, 320 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SARSAPARILLA 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 

CURES SCROFULA, and produces the 
combined effects of a tonic, alterative, and stimulative 
medicine. 

For sale by A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulten Street, New 
Yo 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For March, 1861. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for one Year . . . 
Two Copfes for Ome Year . . . . . . 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each). 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Eieut Stp- 
SCRIBERS. 


. 33,00 


As Harrrer’s Weexcy is electrotyped, Numbers can be 
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Any Number will be sent by Mail, post-paid, for Twenty- 
five Cents. Any Volume, comprising Six Numbers, neat- 
ly bound in Cloth, will be sent by Mail, to any part of the 
United States within 3000 miles of New York, poxt-paid, for 
Two Dollars per Volume. Complete Sets will be seat by 
Express, the freight at the charge of the purchaser, at a 
Discount of Twenty-five per Cent. from above rate. 
Twenty-one Volumes, bound uniformly, extending from 
June, 1550, to November, 1560, are now ready. 


Hagrre’s Weekiy will be sent gratuitously for one 
month —as a specimen —to any one who applies for it. 
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tuitously. 
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